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The Heart of the Wood. 


There are cases on record in medical books in which 


a post-mortem examination has brought this to light. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 


WHEN grief is vast and mid its ache 
I long for sympathy, 
The world of men I will not take 
To bear my pain with me, 
To teach my soul how to endure, 
And probe the wound it cannot cure. 


When Sorrow comes, remote from men 
To Nature’s heart my sighs 

I'll breathe alone by hill and glen 
Unvexed of curious eyes, 

And listen to the sweet ‘‘Alas!” 

Of pitying winds amid the grass. 


Above my head the trees shall wave 
As if to soothe and bless; 

The little brooks where lilies lave 
Shall croon in tenderness; 

While in some gentle wood I lie, 

And list the wild birds’ lullaby. 


Perchance the perfume of the flowers 
Afloat across my dream, 
May then bring back the vanished hours 
With hope and joy agleam, 
And I shall see, as oft of yore, 
Dear eyes that smile on earth no more. 
New Yor« Ciry. 


Christ’s Broken Heart. 
A PASSION WEEK MEDITATION. 


BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 





. 


Tuat Psalm 69: 20—‘‘ Reproach hath broken my 
heart” —is a prophetic description of the death of our 
Redeemer, is evident from the fact that in the next 
verse it is written: ‘‘ They gave me also gall for my 
meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinégar to 
drink’’; and in John 19: 28, 29, 30, the fulfilment of 
that is declared: ‘‘ After this, Jesus knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. Now there was 
set a vessel full of vinegar; and they filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop and put it to 
his mouth. When Jesus, therefore, had received the 
vinegar, he said, It is finished; and he bowed his 
head and gave upthe ghost.” 

Crucifixion was a slow and lingering mode of 
death; the end came never in less than twelve hours, 
sometimes not for two, three, even five or six days. 
But Jesus wascrucified at the third hour, nine o’clock 
in the morning, and had expired by the ninth hour, 
three o’clockin the afternoon. It was not necessary 
to break his legs and hasten his death, as was done 
with the others who were crucified with him. 

Why this? He was not an aged man whose body 
was worn out. He was in the prime of manhood, 
thirty-three years of age. He had not, through sin 
orsickness, become weakened. His sufferings just 
before would not account for it. His sleepless night 
did not produce such debility, nor the agony, nor the 
scourging, northe mental conflict. He was super- 
naturally sustained in them all; and they left him so 
Strong that, while bending beneath the weight of the 

cross, he could turn and speak aloud to the daughters 
of Jerusalem; and at his death, instead of showing 
the weakening influence and the failing voice which 
usually attended the crucifixion, ‘‘he cried witha 
loud voice and gave up the ghost.”’ 

The explanation is found in ‘‘reproach hath 
broken my heart,’’ and in the statement of the be- 
loved disciple that, when a soldier thrust a spear 
into the side of Jesus, blood and water came from it. 

It sometimes happens, tho not often, that the 
heart, the literal flesh organ of the body, under great 
pressure and excitement, breaks—is rent apart. 





When our Lord was seen to be dead, one of the 
soldiers thrust his spear into his side and ‘‘forth- 
with came there out blood and water.” This was a 
surprising thing at that time. The cause of it was 
not understood. But the water and the blood ap- 
peared so strange that the Apostle John from his 
position near the cross was able to distinguish the 
two; and in view of the extraordinary character of it 
heimmediately adds: ‘‘ He that saw it bare record, 
and his record is true; and he knoweth that he saith 
true that ye might believe.’’ Now, blood, as it flows 
immediately from the veins or arteries, presents no 
such appearance; but if the heart of Jesus was liter- 
ally broken and its blood had flowed into the sac 
around it and rested there for a little, the piercing 
by the soldier’s spear would produce just the phe- 
nomenon which is described. 

And what broke his heart? ‘‘ Reproach.’’ 

Intense grief and even joy, or other sudden and 
overmastering passions, have broken the heart in 
other cases. Jesus was loaded with the weight of 
our sins. The Father’s countenance had been with- 
drawn from him, as a part of his penal sufferings for 
us. The darkness that enveloped the earth was a 
sign of the heavier cloud of divine wrath that was 
resting on the sacrifice. His professed friends had 
abandoned him. The reproaches of his enemies were 
filling the air. Calumny and insult were wounding 
him. He was full of heaviness. His soul was sore 
vexed. There was no sympathy, no condolence for 
him on the part of his cruel enemies. No comforters 
were near him. The Father even spake not. Under 
all this the intense agony of his spirit broke his 
heart and completed his sacrifice. 

Three lessons are particularly suggested by this: 

1. It gives greater fulness to the passages in the 
Bible which attribute redemption to the shedding of 
Christ’s blood. Crucifixion itself caused but lictle 
bleeding: ‘‘Only a few trickling drops that flowed 
from the pierced hands and feet.’’ But Jesus gave 
his very heart’s blood; ‘‘ his very heart blood and lite 
blood from the central cistern of circulation.’’ The 
life is in the blood; Jesus poured out his life for us. 

2. It increases the value of Christ’s death, by 
exalting the mental and the spiritual above the mere- 
ly corporeal. We should form no such ‘estimate of 
the sufferings of the man Jesus Christ as would as- 
similate them to the common sorrows of suffering 
humanity.” <‘‘Man had little to do physically with 
the infliction of the agony wherein the great atone- 
ment lay.’” The divine human sorrow for sin pro- 
duced the death for the sinner. 

3. It shows the greatness of sin. The breaking of 
the heart is comparatively rare~limited to advanced 
age and to those laboring under some degeneration 
of the heart. But Christ was neither. Physically 
he was without spot or blemish. How awful the 
agony which he must have endured! 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Two Methods With the Negro. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


THE recent Negro Conference at Tuskegee was 
especially useful, as it set before the public more 
clearly than ever before the black actor who is play- 
ing his part with the others on the national stage; 
and, what was more important, showed him the full 
meaning of his part and how he ought to play it. The 
public unfortunately was not very attentive to the 
Conference; with the noise of the ‘‘ Maine’’ explo- 
sion in its ears, it did not listen as it should have 
done to the plans of these earnest black leaders for 
the uplifting of their race, much less to the funny, 


pathetic speeches of the old Uncles and Mammys 


whose experience was so significant. 

And yet a war with Spain is an affair of months, © 
while the progress of this people will concern us for 
all time. 

I know of no more important or dramatic action in 
contemporary history than the slow upgrowth of this 
nation within the American nation. 

Mr. Booker Washington, its chief leader, has a 
common-sense which is as successful as genius, and 
never has used it more effectively than in his effort 
to combine his people, to give them coherence, the 
sense of race, the courage which comes to a man 
from the sound of other men marching in step with 
him. 

Several Afro-Americans whom I have known have 
lost their chance in life by ignoring their birth, by 
not seeing that it was their business to be black, to 
identify themselves with their people. As spokes- 
men for their own race they would have won respect 
and fame; but among the whites they were lost in the 
mob of the rank and file. 

The Tuskegee Annual Council and the many local 
conferences founded by Mr. Washington are among 
his devices to produce this kinship and unity. The 
most garrulous old woman, the most conceited 
young man had a hearing. There was a shrewd 
wisdom in this. Each one of them went home with 
the belief that he was at work for the whole; his 
hand, too, was on the rope for the tug of war. They 
carried back to their filthy cabins and weedy fields 
white with gopher hills, the report of other negroes 
as poor as themselves who had cleaned their cabins 
and plowed their fields; how much cotton they had 
picked and the money,to a cent, which they had 
cleared in the year. Nothing could be more homely 
than this council and nothing more useful. The 
Northern newspapers, which saw in it only matter for 
ridicule, failed to recognize a most able bit of gener- 
alship. 

Note, too, the words by which this keen-sighted 
leader strove to inspire the ignorant, unable hosts 
before him. Not a hint of their wrongs, past or 
present; not asingle mention of slavery; not a moan 
for their poor chance in life, but sharp, ringing or- 
ders, to be obeyed now and here. 

‘*Go towork. Buy land. Build acabin. Keep 
it clean. Don’t buy bogus jewelry, sewing-machines 
you can’t run, organs you can’t play. Pay for a good 
teacher for your children. Be clean, be honest. 
Make yourselves decent Christian men and women. 
But, first of all, go to work.”’ 

One must travel through the South and see the 
interminable wastes of pine forests and swamps, with 
their wretched ‘‘clarins,’’ swarming with half- 
starved idle negroes, and remember that these hordes 
are numbered not by thousands but by millions, to 
to understand the task which this man has set him- 
self. He shouts in their ears only such words as they 
can understand. He does not try to hide their 
shortcomings from themselves or the public. He 
knows that the surgeon must probe to the bottom of 
the ghastly sore before he can heal it. 

Unfortunately, there are other leaders of this peo- 
ple who do not pursue so wise a policy. They are 
young, educated men, naturally made bitter and re- 
sentful by the cruel injustice of their treatment by 
the whites. They probably find themselves ostra- 
cized and insulted by people whom they believe, per- 
haps justly, to be their inferiors. They then make 
the mistake of considering their whole race as in the 
same condition as themselves, and try to instil into 
them their own antagonism to the whites. 

I have before me now, for example, a pamphlet con- 
taining six lectures delivered to the pupils of Hampton 
and Tuskegee, by one of the most prominent men of 
their race in the country, They are avowedly 
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intended forthe teachers who “are beginning their 


life-work in the humble negro huts.” They give to 
these teachers a brief résumé of the history of the 
black race in this country to be taught to their pu- 
pils. The horrors of slavery, bad enough in reality, 
as we all know, are intensified and exaggerated be- 
yond measure. They are told that the masters, as 
a class, ‘‘spent their days in horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, gambling and grog-drinking.’’ The slaves 
brought into the mansion-house ‘‘ imitated the vices 
of their owners.’’ The mansion-house influence 
‘« proved to be the very damnation of negro manhood 
and womanhood.” 

There is no mention of the fact that the Washing- 
tons, the Madisons, the Marshalls, the patriots and 
lawgivers whose wisdom and integrity made this 
country honored among nations, the faithful gospel- 
ers, servants of Christ in every sect, and their kindly 
God-fearing flocks, generation after generation, were 
also slave-owners. There is no mention of the fact 
that whatever change had taken place in the negro, 
as he was at his emancipation, from the brutal savage 
who left the coasts of Africa, was due to the influence 
of these slave-owners, and their influence only. Nor 
of the fact that when they were freed the large class 
of respectable relf-respecting negroes at the South 
were those who had been brought into contact with 
their masters, while the field hands bore and still 
bear too significant a resemblance to their imported 
ancestors. 

I came from a slave State, and the evils that I saw 
in slavery made me an Abolitionist before these ex- 
citable young men probably were born. But facts 
are facts, and to ignore them fatally weakens any 
cause. 

In these lectures we are also told that the ‘‘infer- 
nal mansion-house influence”’ still exertsits debasing 
and malignant power upon the waiters, chamber- 
maids, etc., who are earning their living among us. 
The teachers are instructed, too, to tell the negro 
child that the failure of his race as labcrers in the 
South, skilled and unskilled, is also due to the injus- 
tice of his white enemy, ‘‘ The white Northern con- 
tractor, has stepped in. He has brought his own 
white workmen.” The negro is thrust out of the 
field, etc., etc. 

That negro child must be dull indeed who does 
not know that no contractor will import workmen at 
a high price if he can find equally good workmen on 
the ground, of any color. 

If this discontented leader will go through the 
Gulf States to-day he will find farms, millsand phos- 
phate works without number abandoned for want of 
laborers, while negroes by tne thousand are standing 
idle. The explanation is everywhere the same. They 
would work for two or three days and then stop and 
live on the money earned, or they would throw upa 
job to move on in a body to another place. ~ 

These morbid cries of discontent from the edu- 
cated Negro against the unjust white are natural, 
but useless. Let him face facts, and if he wishes to 
help his ignorant brother in the South, take Booker 
Washington’s method to do it. Don’t talk to him 
of slavery, which is dead and buried. Talk to him. 
of his own laziness, which is a worse enemy to him 
than any slave-owner ever was or could be. Don’t 
antagonize him to the people who gave their lives 
to free him and are now giving their money to edu- 
cate and civilize him. If he ever succeeds in this 
country it must be with the white man as his neigh- 
bor and friend, not as his enemy. 

There are tens of thousands of negroes educated 
and not educated in both the South and North who 
are leading useful, honorable lives. They are teach- 
ers, merchants, skilled craftsmen and helpers in the 
‘«mansion-house.”’’ They have their own self-re- 
spect and the respect of their white neighbors. No 
such men or women, I venture to say, are let or hin- 
dered in their quiet road to success by the whites. I 
know such men who own large farms and others 
who have built blocks of houses in the very heart of 
the old confederacy. 

If the teacher who goes out from Hampton and 
Tuskegee wishes to convert the field-hands into such 
men, let him not waste his time in bewailing the 
wrongs of his grandfathers or the malign influence 
of his white neighbors upon him; but let him say 
with Booker Washington: 

«« We have a splendid chance now to make of our- 
selves a great people. Let us go to work and do it.” 


The. white Washington never spoke a wiser or 
more timely word. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Bottles and Battle-Ships. 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 

Jack Tak has his notions about how a ship ought 
to be launched. There is naval orthodoxy on the 
subject. A virgin and not a married woman should 
break the bottle over the bow as the keel kisses the 
water. Should there be ‘‘ death in the pot,’’ that is, 
should there be default of tallow, or hitch in the 
‘«dogs’’ or ‘‘ways’’ or ‘‘shores” or ‘‘cradle,’’ the 
omen is sinister. Should she stick fast and not float 
before sundown, then the ship is irredeemably ‘‘un- 
lucky.” She will founder, sink, or be captured. 

Critical historical science can tell you why, in 1813 
the ‘‘ Chesapeake’’ was captured by the ‘‘Shannon.”’ 
On the one side was a raw and mutinous crew, with 
the death, early in the action, of the commander. 
On the other was one of the finest ships in the British 
Navy, having a captain to match her, with a superb 
crew under the best discipiine—a unit of intelligent 
force against disorganization. All this, however, to 
Jack Tar is as but the dust in the balance, when 
weighed against the fact that in launching, the 
««Chesapeake’’ stuck fast on the ways. She reached 
water only after repeated trials. No wonder she 
struck her flag under the treacherous broadsides of 
the ‘‘Leopard,’’ nor strange, in the sea-dog’s eye, 
her final capture and her permanent doom, first as 
trophy-hulk and last as thetimber frame of an Eng- 
lish grist-mill. 

Far be it from the descendant ofa long line of sea- 
mento be a willing heretic. The orthodoxy of ship- 
launching is not-to be trifled with by any new wind 
or wave of doctrine or by the cunning craft of parsons 
and land-lubbers. Nevertheless, we protest against 
those pagan notions derived from the devotees of 
Bacchus and believers in Neptune, which still rule 
deck and yard. When men really believed in the 
muddy god of the trident, it was appropriate that, as 
the ship first touched water, a bottle ot wine should 
be offered in propitiation of Neptune. Yet even the 
ancient lovers of Bacchus might be startled at seeing 
the modern man pouring not wine, but fire-water. 
Not content with the mild juices of the grape, whisky 
and brandy soil the bows of our battle-ships. 

If men were content merely to pour alcohol into 
water, whether to frighten the fishes or to pay trib- 
ute to Neptune, the harm might be little enough; 
but they who wet the bowsare apt to wet their whis- 
tles, also. The potency of brandy to steal away brains 
is now none the less in these days of specialization than 
in Shakespeare’s. The ancient man drank wine, but 
distillation has multiplied frightfully the possibilities 
of danger and the potencies of disaster. Our highly 
specialized commanders need not less, but more, 
brain, and whisky isa brain thief. Those who, fer 
aliam, pour whisky over the bow from a broken 
bottle are very likely to make a funnel of their 
throats. What has come ofsuch procedure is known 
to readers of naval records. 

Are sailors in more danger from strong drink than 
soldiers? We do not affirm this. We do but be- 
lieve that some of the most awful disasters that 
have overtaken the arms of the United States, both 
on land and sea, have come from alcohol in the 
stomach and onthe brain. Who does not recall our 
«‘Oneida” and the British ‘+ Victoria,’’ both of 
which went down like a flash. Perhaps alcohol had 
nothing to do with either disaster. Some think it 
had. 

The phrase and the fling, ‘‘ Dutch courage,” sug- 
gests an injustice, but alsoa fact. It is the inherit- 
ance, in English speech, of the abominable preju- 
dices bred by the naval wars between Common- 
wealth and Republic and between King and Stad- 
holder. The British were beaten off enough by the 
Dutch to compel respect,and Dutch courage was 
something else than recklessness born of the fumes 
ofalcohol. Nevertheless, it can be shown, that the 
decline of Dutch sea power ran parallel with the in- 
crease of the use of strong drink, through the impor- 
tation of Oriental and other distillations which 
changed the common drink from beer to gin and 
brandy. It is a matter of prosaic fact that the aboli- 
tion of the grog ration in the British service marked 
a tremendous advance in the health, morals and 
strength of the entire service. In the United States 
Navy the improvement has been wonderful. It is 
rare now to find under the Stars and Stripes any of 
the ‘floating hells’’ which used to disgrace our 
marine service. In spite of the glorious traditions 
and grand victories of the past, we make bold to 
affirm that at no time in our history was there a 
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better body of sailors under the American flag than 
at the present time. 

The launch of the ship means a change of worlds. 
It is the moment of her birth, when she joins the com- 
pany of her living sisters. This symbolism of life is 
brought out beautifully by the Japanese. My earliest 
childhood’s remembrances are of seeing the ‘‘ Sus- 
quehanna”’ slide into the Delaware to become Com- 
modore Perry’s ship, in bearing the olive-branch to 
Japan. Now, besides availing themselves of the re- 
sources of Europe, these sons of the Far East have 
come to our own navy-yards. The ‘‘Chitosé,” by 
the Pacific, and still on her stocks, and the ‘ Ke- 
sagi” (built almost within sight of William Penn’s 
treaty monument), and launched January 2oth, float 
the Japanese flag. They are swift cruisers. Since 
the beginning of their modern navy, the Japanese 
have used a ceremony rich in a symbolism and free 
from any and all associations with alcohol, sea- 
myths, dragons, danger or disaster. 

When ready for her new life there is suspended 
from a spar overhanging the ship’s bow a sphere, two 
feet or so in diameter, overladen with the choicest of 
beautiful flowers. This sphere or globe, which in it- 
self is an emblem of the soul, contains several doves, 
that wait to share with the shipher new freedom. As 
the vessel ‘‘ feels the thrill of life along her keel,’’ a 
white ribbon is pulled. Then, like the rind of an 
orange, the concentric strips fall open. The birds 
appear in a vision of joyful motion, the flowers fall in 
a perfumed shower, and liberated life meets life and 
welcomes it. 

Who will not say that this, both in symbol and 
reality, is exquisitely beautiful? Back of the fable is 
sentiment also. Oriental art and lore have long ex- 
pressed themselves in the figure of the freed bird. 
Many and beautiful are the stories in Japanese his- 
tory and romance of the dove as the symbol of the 
soul, of peace and of victory. Yet there is also an 
element of romance. The people of Shinto, or the 
God Way, see in the birds the spirit of their ancestors 
whom they worship. Once, in archaic time, the 
daughter of a feudal chief of the Shinto was asked in 
marriage by a chieftain of differing cult. The father 
refused. Elopement followed. So did pursuit. The 
fugitive lovers hid themselves in a mountain cave. 
The angry father and his retainers were about to 
invade the refuge when two doves flew from the en- 
trance. At this the parent was overawed, for he 
saw in the winged messengers ancestral spirits pro- 
testing against the desecration of their refuge. So 
he and his pursuing band turned away, while the 
lovers made their way to the shore and put out to 
sea to find a safe asylum. 

Signs are not wanting that Christian sentiment is 
making itself felt even at the launching of our war- 
ships. We read with joy, trusting it is true, that the. 
battle-ship ‘‘ Kentucky,” which is to glide from her 
ways at Newport News before spring gales blow or 
flowers open, is not to be defiled with either whisky _ 
or champagne. Pleasing rumor has it that water from 
a cold, clear spring on the farm where Abraham Lin- 
coln was born, and from which heoften drank, will, 
ere this is printed, be used for the christening. A sil- 
ver vessel filled from the ‘‘ river of God which is full 
of water ”’ will take the place of the bottle and the 
wine. So, during the War, over the bow of-the gun- 
boat ‘‘ Bedford,” we remember, was broken a bottle 
of Bedford Springs water. We do not plead the 
adoption of the Japanese fashion, beautiful as it is, 
but only that as in our faith, so on our noble war- 
ships, both Bacchus and Neptune have had their 
day. The bottle has brought us disaster, but pure 
water of the fountain, never! 

Irnaca, N. Y. 





George Miller and the Ministers. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


THE Rev. GEORGE MULLER, the famous evangelist 
and founder of the Orphan House in Bristol, was 
twenty years ago crossing this country on his way 
home from one of his long missionary tours to visit 
the fields of work supported by his Scriptural Knowl- 
edge Institution. Learning of his presence a hasty 
summons gathered most of the ministers of Minneap- 
olis, then a small Western city, and we sat about 
him for an hour or two while he gave us counsel from 
the lessons of his own life.. As he has just died at 
the age of ninety-one, and has behind him the sixty- 
two years of the history of the Orphan Houses in 
which he has provided forthe support and instruc- 
tion of more than 120,000 children at a cost of nearly 
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$7,000,000, received in answer to prayer, and ‘‘ with- 
out in a single case asking any man directly or indi- 
rectly for a single penny”; besides establishing mis- 
sions in various countries, now instructing as many 
as 120,000 pupils, and having sent forth more than 
100,000,000 books, pamphlets, and tracts all provided 
in thesame way, those lessons may be of value. They 
were given in the freest and simplest mantier, largely 
in answer to questions from men who were desirous 
of knowing how to work more efficiently. He said: 

1. ‘*Be converted.’’ He told of his own early, 
sinful life, and the helplessness of his efforts to make 
himself better, his many lapses, and the conscious- 
ness all the time that his heart had undergone no 
change. Only after long struggle and by what he 
came to recognize as the great goodness of God was 
he brought to strength and peace. Until a man is 
sure of this change in his own soul he is little fitted 
to preach to others. 

2. ‘*Know Jesus.” Coming to England as a young 
German minister, seeking appointment as a mission- 
ary to the Jews, and in infirm health, he had been 
led to change his purposes and begin to preach even 
in his imperfect and stumbling English wherever he 
could find a hearing, and eventually to cast himself 
and then his work wholly upon God. As a result 
the Lord had come very near to him, and he had 
learned the joy and strength of hourly access to 
him. ‘‘ However you do it, see that you reach this 
relationship,” was his injunction. 

3. ‘‘Grow in happiness and love.’’ Lately he has 
said: ‘‘I have been for sixty-nine years a happy man; 


and I desire, for my beloved brethren and sisters, that. 


they may be ten times more happy than ever I have 
been in my life; for it is impossible to tell what God 
may give us in this way if we arelovers of the Scrip- 
tures.’”” The serenity and beauty of his face con- 
firmed his words, and show how full and deep may be 
the peace of one who has learned to cast all his care 
upon Him who cares for us. 

4. ‘*Feed your own soul.” He made much of daily 
prayer, at length, especially in the morning, and 
urged much reading of the Scriptures. In connec- 
tion with prayer he advocated ‘‘ quietness,” giving 
one’s self time to calm the mind and free it from pre- 
occupation. He pleaded for regular and continuous 
reading of the Bible in course; it throws light upon 
the connection; it secures variety; it reveals the 
thought of God in all its parts; it corrects erroneous 
views by bringing out the meaning ofthe whole. He 
read it through four times ayear. He said: ‘‘If you 
understand little of the Word of God you should read 
much, for the Spirit explains the word by the Word; 
and if you enjoy the reading of the Word little, that 
is just the reason why you should read it much; for 
the frequent reading of the Scriptures creates a de- 
light in them, so that the more we read them the 
more we delight to doso. It isa common tempta- 
tion to make us give up the reading of the Word and 
prayer when our enjoyment is gone, while the truth 
is, in order to enjoy the Word we ought to continue 
to read it, and the way to obtain the spirit of prayer 
is to continue praying; for the less we read the Word 
of God the less we desire to read it, and the less we 
pray the less we desire to pray.’’ 

5. ‘* Pray for blessing upon work after it is dune.” 
Such blessing is the special work of the Holy Spirit. 
He ‘‘ brings to remembrance.’’ He re-enforced this 
with some remarkable incidents, including the story 
of a man converted through a sermon heard fifty 
years before. — 

6. ‘‘Be what you know; pure of life, single eyed.”’ 
Perhaps the memory of his own early life hung over 
him, for he wasa thoroughly bad boy, and more than 
wild in his university days. The road for him up to 
the high level of his later ministerial life was one of 
sharp and bitter struggle with the flesh. The peace 
and the power that came with the final victory led 
hinrto lay most emphasis on this point. 

7. ‘*Be humble.’’ Otherwise praise attaches to 
you, and God is not honored. He looked back upon 
the profitless character of the early years of his min- 
istry as due to his failing in this direction, He 
learned the reason of the failure later in England, 
where God showed him the wonder of his love and 
the safficiency of his Word, and he was led to cast 
himself wholly upon God. 

8. «Get your message from God.” God early taught 
him this lesson. He had been tempted to withhold 
an address, for which he had prayed, because the 
audience was small. A woman who had long been 
struggling had determined to hear him then for the 
last time, She was converted and led many to 
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Christ. ‘‘How can one get this leading?’ ‘: Ask 
God for it, and when the heart is at rest, be satisfied.” 
His custom was to take up his regular Bible reading, 
and if no subject came to him, he prayed again for 
guidance, and read on; once, to fifteen chapters. Then, 
when it was given, he asked God again and again 
if this was the subject on which he would have him 
speak, and if he was at peace over it he set himself to 
the study of the passage. Often a subject or a text 
came to him while engaged in prayer. In answer to 
inquiry of the Lord he trusted the peace in his heart 
asa guide. When the text had thus been obtained, 
he asked the Lord to be pleased to teach him while 
meditating over it. It washis habit to meditate, pen 
in hand, so as to be sure he understood clearly. He 
found that if he had been faithful in doing his part 
God blessed his work. But if even then he was cold, 
and had no enjoyment inthe delivery, often he found 
that good was done; in one instance nineteen distinct 
conversions followed a sermon in which he had been 
peculiarly cold and weary. Even more important is 
it to live in such constant and real communion with 
the Lord, and to be so habitually and frequently in 
meditation over the truth that, without the above 
effort, we have obtained food for others, and know 
the mind of the Lord as to the subject or the portion 
of the Word on which we should speak. This is 
much harder to attain, and he had only in small 
measure enjoyed it. 

9. ‘‘At first I wrote and committed to memory. 
My first sermon! repeated at two services the same 
day; and having to speak the third time, I asked the 
Lord to give me a message as I commented upon 
the Sermon on the Mount. I was listened to with 
the greatest attention, and my own joy and peace 
were great. When J went to England I began at 
once to expound the Scriptures. Many Bibles ap- 
peared in church after a few weeks. Parents talked 
with their children after service of what they had 
heard. I often announced the passage of Scripture 
in advance, andthe people talked it over at home. 
This method leads the people to become lovers of the 
Word.” 

10. ‘‘Christ is the great subject_of our ministry; 
not politics nor history, but his work. If anything 
else is substituted be not surprised at results. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is to be the power of God 
unto salvation.”’ He found both Whitefield’s and 
Wesley’s power in this. It was always Christ with 
them and regeneration, He had followed Moody's 
preaching throughout England with the deepest in- 
terest; many tens of thousands were converted, and 
there were mighty results everywhere, because he 
preached Christ. 

11. ‘* Unconverted singers are a great evil in the 
churches.” 

12. ‘*Preach Christ simply. Luther used to say, 
‘I preach always so that the maid-servant who 
brings her mistress’s children can understand. If 
she understands the learned professors will.’’’ A 
man need not be vulgar or rude, but if the preacher 
is striving to speak so as to please those who have a 
literary taste, he is less likely to become an instru- 
ment in the hands of God for the conversion of sin- 
ners, or the building up of the saints. A _ great 
preacher is made by such a life of prayer and medi- 
tation and spirituality as may render him a vessel 
meet for the Master’s use. 

13. ‘‘Inquirers’ meetings are very helpful.’’ They 
fasten conviction, and open ways for knowing and 
helping the penitent. 

His closing words were upon the importance of 
prayer. He had had thirty thousand answers to his 
specific prayers on the same day or hour. Many 
answers had been withheld for years; one for now 
thirty-six years. He prayed eighteen months for his 
daughter, five years for the son of a friend, six years 
more for another son; and the friend has still two 
sons unconverted. ‘‘I learned that Satan would not 
mind how much I labored for two or three months if 
then he might get rid of me.” 


New York City. 





BARON LARREY, whom Napoleon I called ‘‘the 
most virtuous man I have ever known,” at the age of 
twenty-six joined the Army of the Rhine, and was the 
physician of the so-called ‘flying ambulance’’ for 
twenty-two years. He was present in sixty great bat- 
tles—Waterloo was one—and four hundred engage- 
ments. He performed numberless operations; it is 
said that he did two hundred amputations in one day; 
he operated often on the field—once took off the leg of 
a high officer in a driving snow-storm, while two other 
officers held a cloak over his patient. His name stands 
only below that of Ambrose Paré, his great prototype, 
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Montaigne in his Study. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE celebrated ‘‘ Pleiade,” composed of Pierre de 
Ronsard, Baif, Belleau, Du Bellay, Daurat, Jodelle 
and Pontus de Tyard, doubtless influenced Mon- 
taigne indirectly; his style shows it here and there; 
but he was not one of them, even in literary sympa- 
thy. I can think of no man with whom to associate 
him, save Shakespeare. They resemble each other 
as clos2ly as can be, considering the difference be- 
tween poetry and prose—between drama and essay— 
a resemblance discoverable only by attention to al- 
most an infinity of details, and bearing in mind that 
the only real difference between dramatic expression 
and egotistic expression is that between ‘‘I said” 
and ‘‘he said.” 

Montaigne’s form was, ‘‘I think this, that, the 
other’; Shakespeare’s was, ‘‘ Hamlet said this, 
Othello that, Lear the other.’’ But Shakespeare 
thought what his dramatis persone said, each was 
his mouth-piece, while Montaigne spoke everything 
from under his own thick mustache. What the 
sage of Perigord put upon paper as nothing but him- 
self is as various, as contradictory, as frankly human 
as what Shakespeare said through his many presenta- 
tions of character. Let us suppose that Shake- 
speare had chosen to say in prose and in the first 
person, with interpolated avowals of the absolute 
genuineness of his self-disclosure, all of the best 
things spoken by his men and women. The result is 
an English—perhaps a greater—Montaigne. I say 
perhaps; for the plays, robbed of the play form, and 
of the magic ofincomparable verse, would be strange- 
ly changed. Even the most quotable passages would 
probably lack something not exactly definable. The 
appeal of poetry is largely through the same nerves 
that music affects—the ear assists the soul with an 
adumbration of what cannot be worded. 

Montaigne’s literature is Shakespeare's in the raw 
materials—the wisdom, the folly, the greatness, the 
littleness, the coarseness, the amenities, the serious- 
ness, the humor, the ineptitudes, the irony of life, 
everything is in the literary hash; but all is prose 
and all is in monolog; Montaigne loquitur. He is 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Iago, Falstaff, the Merry Wives, 
and all the rest. He foraged, as Shakespeare did; 
but, unlike Shakespeare, he gives the names of those 
he robbed. 

There is one quality in the Essays that I have not 
seen remarked upon in any study of them; they make 
a Frenchman of every person. When Montaigne 
holds up Plato, Ovid, Virgil, Aristotle or Plutarch 
to us, lo! there stands, not a Greek, not a Roman, 
but a Gallic, or Perigordan gentleman of good 
stamp. The interpreter gives us more than the in- 
terpreted. Doubtless Shakespeare would have done 
the same had it not been for the playwright’s neces- 
sity of padding his characters to fit their stage clothes. 
Presenting men, and presenting one’s self at their 
expense are very different proceedings. Shake- 
speare’s characters seem to give us everything, the 
writer nothing. 

Montaigne was, above everything else, a writer, a 
man of the library, a lover of books and.book-lore. 
There is not in all literature a more enticing bit of 
description than his light and free sketch of the 
room in which he studied and wrote. It was a high 
place, on the third floor of a tower, overlooking a 
wide landscape. Below was the main entrance to 
the chateau; the garden and the courtyard were in 
view, as well as nearly every part of the house; and 
he took great delight in the situation on account of 
the difficulty of climbing up to it. ‘‘There,” he 
says, ‘‘I pass most of my days; there most hours of 
every day.” 

He speaks of books as his most faithful friends, 
and he had many; five rows of shelves all around the 
circular room—which was sixteen paces in diameter 
—were filled with them. There was but one open 
space on the wall; it was just large enough for his 
desk and chair. 

** There I turn the leaves of this book or that, lei- 
surely, without system or design. Sometimes I reflect, 
walking to and fro, and dictate and record my dreams, 
which here you see.’’ 

Opening on the library was a little anteroom just 
large enough for a fireplace, pleasantly lighted, 4 
cosy nook for study in winter; but Montaigne liked 
warming his mind as well as his body, with walking, 
He thought of building a gallery or veranda, to his 
study, as he regarded every retired place incomplete 
without a promenade; but he dreaded the trouble of 
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constructing it, ‘‘ My thoughts sleep if I seat them,”’ 
he remarks; ‘‘my wit will not budge if my legs do 
not shake it up.”’ 

The tower was a windy place in winter; for the 
chateau, asthe name Montaigne implies, was ona 
considerable eminence, not far from Bordeaux, of 
which city Montaigne was for some time mayor; but 
he preferred his round room to Paris even. He 
called it his seat; his ‘‘throne,” Florio adds. It was 
the one place wherein he was absolute lord and over 
which he ruled exclusively. Neither wife nor chil- 
dren dared enter without his permission. 


‘*Miserable, to my mind, is he who has no place of 
his own, where he may be solitary, where he may court 
himself or hide.” 


He declared that books afforded him recreation, 
pastime, sport. 

‘*If any person says to me that it is abasing the 
Muses to use them only for play and pastime, he does 
not know, as do I, how much pleasure, play and pastime 
are worth; I had well-nigh said all other aims are 
ridiculous. I live from one day to another, and, 
speaking reverently, I live but for myself, my pur- 
posesend there. When young I studied for show; then 
to cultivate myself; now to amuse myself; never for 
acquirement. I hada vainand unbridled taste for that 
sort of goods, not only to serve my turn, but, somewhat 
beyond that, toadorn and polish myself; I have,to a de- 
gree, givenit up. Books have many pleasing qualities 
to those who know how to choose them; but there is no 
sweet without its bitter—it is a pleasure no more pure 
and perfect than others; it has its drawbacks, very 
strong ones. The mind is exercised, but the body, of 
which I have not forgotten the care, rests meanwhile 
inactive, shrinks, and becomes pitiful. I do not’know 
an excess more injurious to me or more to be avoided 
in my declining years.”’ 


I never read that passage without seeing the wri- 
ter before me; I can identify him, even to the seden- 
tary sag atthe elbows of his perfumed jerkin, and 
the introverted expression of his eyes. No wonder 
that he refused to go down to Bordeaux when he was 
mayor and a pestilence was there! He wrote a letter 
instead, for writing was his strong point, and told 
the people that he thought it scarcely prudent for 
him to leave the salubrious air of his hilltop study 
and plunge down into a stratum of plague-stench! 
Cholera or what not, he remained where he was, 
dallying between the ham and the bottle, for the last- 
ing delight of us all. 

No man cared less for office than he, no man more 
for himself. This self-interest was not petty selfish- 
ness, for he was singularly liberal and beloved by 
everybody. He was an invalid fighting a distressful 
disease, growing old in middle life; and he had the 
Essays to write. ‘‘La gloire et le repos sont choses gui 
ne peuvent loger en méme giste”—‘‘Glory and tran- 
quillity are things which cannot lodge in the same 
room.’’ What he most desired was tranquillity. 
‘«Il fault faire comme les animaux qui effacent la 
trace ala porte de leur taniere’’—‘‘One must do as 
the animals that leave no track at the entrance of 
their cave.’’ So he shut himself up with his books 
and his art, determined to be true to himself as an 
organism, and to write just what he thought, having 
for his aim a style exactly the opposite of what the 
‘*precious” school were doing. ‘‘ Je naturaliserods 
l'art, autant comme ils artilisent fz nature’? —*«] 
would naturalize art as much as they artilize nature.’’ 
He more than did it; he overdid it, as realists of 
great force seem bound to do, even Shakespeare not 
excepted. 

What was frank and unconscious idealism in Greek 
art, becomes brutal naturalism when one takes it for 
a model. Montaigne had a motto which he formu- 
lated thus: ‘‘Our life is part folly, part wisdom; 
and he that writes of it but feverently and nicely 
lets go the better half of it.’’ That is very true; 
the trouble, however, comes later, when this so- 
calied ‘‘better part’’ crowds out everything else 
and makes life appear all folly or worse. Even in 
mere literature, written for the sake of verbal art 
and the turning of elegant phrases, this thing, 
which begins as but the ‘‘recognition of evil,’’ has a 
way of expanding and opening until it swallows up 
every other perception of life. It is as Montaigne 
says of the lackey: ‘‘Give him the privilege of 
speaking for you, and_he is not clever in the least 
:f he doesn’t usurp your place and give you his.’’ 

He says: “‘My nature chooses my language for 
int ’’; but his nature had been domesticated by the 
strong force of eduction. The wild beast in him 
showed itself only in the way he had of playing with 
@ subject, as acat with a mouse, before he fell upon 
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it tooth and claw to make a meal of it. Every reader 
must envy him his unbroken leisure, which enabled 
him to work without taking account of time, and to 
reckon without a view to money. His literature 
grew by the labor of love; and he grudged every mo- 
ment filched from it by eating and sleeping. ‘‘ Who- 
ever could dine on the smoke of a roast would make 
a pretty saving.’” He dined upon the effluence of 
books. Even when he traveled he carried a library 
with him, content without reading if he knew that a 
volume was always within reach, like a friend asleep, 
to be made entertaining by a touch. 
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A LEARNED and saintly English bishop has written 
a book entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Bible.’’ In it 
he shows that as the Bible was one of the few books 
to which Shakespeare had access, so in hundreds of 
passages he illustrates with unparalleled power its 
deepest lessons, Many truths lie in the Bible, buried 
under mountain loads of perverted religionism. It 
needs the grandeur and truthfulness of an intellect 
which Heaven bestowed to bring back not afew of 
the deepest truths of Scripture in their brightness 
and original intensity. If we never emancipate our- 
selves from the current misuse of the Bible, we may, 
like the villainous Richard III, trick out our base 
ends ‘‘with odd old ends stolen forth of Holy 


.Writ,” or incur the censure which Antonio passed 


on Shylock: 
‘The Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose ; 

An evil soul producing holy witness 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart.” 
In separating the unheaped chaff of falsity and Phar- 
isaism from the wheat of true religion, Shakespeare 
will help us in many ways; and we can purchase his 
plays for a penny apiece. 

There are three benefits especially, which souls 
who preter fact to falsity may gain from the study of 
Shakespeare. One is the thrilling expression of the 
wisest and holiest lessons in many an isolated pas- 
sage; the second is the intense significance of sepa- 
rate scenes; thethird is the deeperand more solemn 
insight into the meaning of life set forth in entire 
plays. On subjects so large I can, of course, touch 
but cursorily by way of specimen. 

My object is only to illustrate, not to exhaust; to 
offer, by way of specimen, one or two grains of gold, 
and to point to the mine where we may dig for them 
ourselves. The truths which Shakespeare illumi- 
nates with the glory of his genius have a universal 
bearing, and cannot be used for sectarian ends. 

First, then, let us notice—quite casually, so to 
speak—Shakespeare’s immortal presentation of iso- 
lated moral and spiritual truths. Some have recently 
published books to prove that Shakespeare was a 
Roman Catholic. The attempt is futile. On the 
contrary, it wasthe Protestant type of character, and 
the Protestant policy in State and nation, which re- 
ceived impulse and vigor from the mind of the great- 
est of English poets. ‘‘ Energy, devotion to the real 
self-government, tolerance, a disbelief in machinery 
and materialism for the improvement of human char- 
acter, an entire indifference to outward functions in 
comparison with the invisible life,’’ and it may be 
added, an absolute fidelityto human facts anda 
freedom too sacred to bow itself to the dominancy of 
any juggling usurping priest-craft, are his essential 
characteristics. 

Here are a few of the isolated truths which Shake- 
speare has clothed in immortal words. Are any of 
you slandered or misunderstood? Take this com- 
fort: 

“If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush.” 
Do any of us flatter ourselves that vice can escape 
punishment? Let us learn, once for all, that 
‘ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.’’ 
Would we know the reason why God punishes the 
guilty? It is because ‘‘the gentle arrows in the 
mighty hand of God” are intended to Zea/ the wourds 
which they inflict; and when adversity is accepted with 
wise submission as the natural consequence of our ill 
deserts, then even adversity 
‘‘ Like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 
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In more than one passage Shakespeare brings home 
to us the truth that 
‘*To wilful men 

The injuries that they themselves procure 

Must be their schoolmasters.”’ 
Again, would we be comforted if sometimes we find 
our thoughts tormented by evil suggestions? In the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ Christian—as he walked 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, tor- 
mented because an evil spirit was whispering into his 
ear the blasphemies which he feared might be his 
own—might have learned from Shakespeare the con- 
solation that involuntary suggestions which we re- 
pudiate with horror involue no personal guilt, since 

“Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 

Another thing to fall.” 
Do we desire to have impressed on our hearts the 
truth that self-control, self-mastery, self-possession, 
the acquiring of ourselves, is the secret of all noble 
life? Then let us ponder the rule 
“ To thine own selt be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 
Would we shun the curse of inconsistency? Was the 
truth ever more beautifully expressed than in the 
lines, 
‘* How sour sweet music is 

When time is broke and no proportion kept! 

So isit in the music of men’s lives.”’ 

Would we be warned against bargaining with God for 
any sinful reservation? Hear the guilty, adulterous 
king exclaim: 

“May one be pardoned and retain the offense ? 

In the corrupted currents of the world, 

Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above: 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence.”’ 

How powerfully does this passage teach us the im- 
measurable difference between mere remorse and 
genuine repentance ! Sin must be forsaken before it 
can be forgiven; consequently the murderous usurper, 
unable to pray, rises from his knees with the wearied 
despairing confession, 

“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 

Words without thoughts never to Heaven go.” 
Would we learn that the true secret of happiness is 
within, not without us? Hear the saintly king ex- 
claim, 

‘*My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 

Norto be seen. My crown is called Content. 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy.” 

It would take me many pages to pursue this part 
of the subject, for the pages of Shakespeare are 
more thickly strewn than those of any other poet 
who ever lived with such Orient pearlsasthese. But 
it is important to observe two things about the florz- 
legium of exquisite isolated passages, full of concen- 
trated wisdom and keen insight, which might so 
abundantly be collected from the works of our great 
dramatist: 

1. Inthe first place these passages, which are on 
all lips, are never fine things uttered for the sake of 
saying fine things. There is never anything of the 
attitudinizing element in Shakespearian wisdom. He 
never goes out of his way to drag in some magnifi- 
cent passage. They are never of the nature of pur- 
ple patches sewn on some threadbare rebe of which 
they only serve by contrast to reveal the poverty. 
They always occur naturally, and, so to speak, spon- 
taneously. They arise trom the subject itself, and 
are exactly congruous to the characters of those who 
give expression to them, and the emotions by which 
they are called forth. Hence the luster and pre- 
ciousness of these jewels is enhanced tenfold if we 
take them in their proper setting. They acquire 
fresh force and beauty from the surroundings, which 
give them a deeper meaning than they can have 
apart from the total lesson conveyed by the plays or 
scenes in which we find them. A reader who only knew 
Shakespeare from these isolated gems would know 
but little of his greatness, or of the lessons which 
he was raised up to teach from thenceforth to all 
time and to all the world. 

2. And in the second place, these beautiful pas- 
sages, these wise sayings, always impress-us with 
their own intense reality and.sincerity. They are 
never second-hand, they never arise from an attempt 
to clothe in striking language either the common- 
places of universal experience or the floating reminis- 
cences of acquired knowledge. They are the ripe 
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fruit of personal attainment. They were won through 
sorrow and ‘struggle. They speak from the heart to 
the heart. They have been tested by the events of 
actual life and very real suffering. It is true that 
Shakespeare's dramatic utterances belong to the char- 
acters of those who speak them, and fall in their nat- 
ural place; so that we can never quote a sentiment as 
Azs without reference to the personage into whose 
lips the words are put, or the circumstances by which 
they were elicited. Nevertheless all the most serious 
and valuable of them have an independent worth. 
Shakespeare reveals himself even while he hides him- 
self. The mere dates of the plays show the age at 
which they were written and the varyingelements of 
his life. They fall into four periods, and an immeas- 
urable difference in tone of mind separates the early 
comedies, ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and ‘‘ The Com- 
edy of Errors,” even ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ and ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
written in the first period of his life (1588-1590), 
when he was still in the gay buoyancy ot his early 
manhood, from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Henry 
V”’ and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’’ which belong 
to the second period (1598-1602). These again have 
in them none of the tempestuous passion and intense 
realization of life’s insoluble mysteries which we find 
in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘‘Othello,’’ 
‘«Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Lear,’’ and ‘Timon of Athens,”’ 
which belong to the third period (1602-1608). It is 
not till ‘‘The Tempest,’’ written about 1610, in 
which Shakespeare bids farewell to his art and prac- 
tically breaks his magic wand, that we find the calm 
and the ripe serenity of advancing years in one who 
by that time had escaped from the stormy billows, 
and, even if it were ‘‘with difficult scant breath,” 
was able to look back from the shore at their raging 
foam. Shakespeare was born in 1564, and he was 
not far off from fifty years of age when he wrote 
his last play. He died in 1616, perhaps on his fifty- 
third birthday. 

No man can absolutely hide from the world the 
true character of his mind. Even in hiding he re- 
veals himself. But wherever and however Shake- 
speare reveals himself in his Plays, it may be re- 
garded as certain that he reveals his inner life with 
allits troubles most decisively in his ‘‘ Sonnets.’’ 
They were probably written between 1592-1602, and 
they breathe forth such passion as could not have 
been simulated. However many may be the prob- 
lems with which their interpretation is surrounded, 
it isin these that we hear the accents of the man 
himself; and they show us that he had devoted a 
passionately enthusiastic and chivalrous devotion— 
such as was more common inancient than in modern 
times, and in Southern than Northern climates—to a 
beautiful youth, and also toa dark but enchanting 
woman; and that both affections had been treach- 
erously betrayed. It is inthe struggle through which 
the soul of Shakespeare passed during this period of 
storm and stress that we find the most decisive mo- 
ment of his spiritual and mental career. It is to the 
teelings then evoked that we owe the atmosphere of 
lurid mystery and Titanic commotion which over- 
hangs the chief plays of his third period. It is a 
happy thing to observe that amid such tempests his 
inner convictions of religion and his practical good 
sense won the complete victory which enabled him 
to attain to a peaceful and prosperous middle age. 
Tho he by no means won immediate appreciation 
from all his contemporaries, yet his great fellow-poet, 
Ben Jonson, wrote of hitn: 

“T confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much,” 
and hazarded the prophecy which has been so amply 
fulfilled: 
‘«He was not of an age, but for all time!” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Crisis in “ Yellow Journalism.” 
BY HOLLIS W. FIELD. 


FRoM a sentimental point of view no privilege 
under the Constitution of the United States means 
more to a free people than does the liberty of the 
press. Arbitrary abridgment of this privilege would 
be as stubbornly contested, perhaps, as would be en- 
croachments upon the constitutional right of free 
speech. But, in spite of sentiment, the thought 


must have come to more than a few observers of the 
times within the last few months, suggesting a pos- 
sibility of an occasion when the United States Gov- 
ernment might have to interfere with the logical 
course of ‘‘ yellow ” journalism, 


For the first time, 
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perhaps, people of this country have recognized that 
this new journalism may be a menace to the life of 
the nation. Since the recent naval disaster in Ha- 
vana harbor, the thoughtful observer has seen these 
‘‘yellow’’ sheets distorting and twisting truth, flaunt- 
ing impossible falsehoods, inciting to mob violence, 
and even conspiring with irresponsible constituents 
in such manner as to stir the metropolitan police of 
New York to an effort to prevent the execution of 
the plot. 

And all for what? That ‘‘yellow’’ journalism 
might be made yellower; and yellower, only that its 
circulation might make the yellow journals the 
fruition of the yellow journalists’ hopes—dividend- 
paying properties. 

Somebody has likened the modern newspaper to 
an inverted pyramid, in the sense that the counting- 
room to-day is the foundation of the structure. But 
nevertheless there is only one gage, still, for the 
newspaper: It must print the news, truthfully and 
without color or bias. It may, or may not, have an 
editorial policy; but it must be honest with its 
reader, who may be said to have hired it to tell him 
true of the things that be. To the extent that‘a 
newspaper departs from this news-serving policy into 
sensationalism, just to that extent is it ‘‘yellow’’; 
but unfortunately it has been bruited abroad that 
just to the extent that the newspaper is made ‘‘yel- 
low,’’ just to that extent is its circulation increased; 
and counting-rooms thereupon have seized upon this 
idea until the yellow journalism of New York has 
been reflected more or less strongly in the news- 
papers of a thousand cities in the United States. 

But the counting-rooms are not wholly to blame. 
No one outside of the editorial machinery of a daily 
newspaper knows just how keenly one paper is meas- 
ured against another, every morning and every even- 
ing, day after day. Theoretically, no one paper is 
entitled to an exclusive news story; if it gets it—as 
it will—every other paper is disturbed to just the ex- 
tent of that news story’s work. What then must be 
the effect of yellow journalism, when, insisting upon 
a story in which there was no semblance of truth, a 
yellow sheet wired recently to its Washington corre- 
spondent: 

‘To —— with the truth; send us something to sell the 
paper.”’ 

The story was sent, and unquestionably it sold 
papers; the paper’s business management knew that 
it would do so, or the story would not have been in- 
sisted upon. To theextent that this story sold papers 
just so must every rival sheet have been touched in 
counting-room and in editorial offices. And herein 
is the impetus which may promise that some time and 
in some way yellow journalism may out-yellow itself 
unto destruction. 

There are signs of this already. More than two 
years ago, when rebellion broke out in Cuba, yellow 
journalists were hurried to the scenes of blood and 
death. Day after day, week after week, month after 
month, these men have written as eye-witnesses of 
the horrible warfare which has-devastated that fer- 
tile, populous island. Their yellow sheets have flung 
these yellow stories to the ends of the earth, and 
civilization talked and shook its head and talked 
again. Occasionally, when a fire-eating speaker in 
Congress has shouted for intervention by the United 
States, some of his constituents have huzzaed for 
war and tried to recall what they had read of yellow 
history. But it was not tangible enough; it was not 
true enough. ; 

Then one day a dry, lean, spare manfrom Vermont 
quietly left his quiet seat in the United States Senate 
and went to Cuba. Yellow journalism announced 
that he had gone, and let it go at that; foritself, it 
was too busy collecting ‘‘stories to sell papers’’ to 
devote space to one who had read these stories in 
vain and who at last had been compelled to go and 
see for himself. 

But even yellow journalism had space for the truth 
when Senator Proctor had returned from that 
stricken island. Standing in the Senate Chamber, 
reading in a monotonous voice from a manuscript 
which was all that yellow journalism had scoffed at 
for years, the Senator from Vermont struck dumb 
the Senate body and the packed galleries, Then, 
when this simple, forceful, truthful story ot what one 
man had seen appealed for place in yellow journals, 
readers of those papers stood aghast at news that had 
to be regarded as news! 

Yellow journalism might find a lesson in this. Not 
one trick of rhetoric in that address. Not one line 
to exploit yellow journalism, or the individuality of 
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yellow journalists. Every personality sacrificed to 
truth in its simplest exposition. Yetthe yellowest of 
yellow journals must recognize that this plain man’s 
story, could it have been a commissioned ‘‘ scoop”’ 
for yellow journalism, would have been the greatest 
stroke of enterprise ever carried out by the manage- 
ment of a yellow sheet. 

‘‘Yellow’’ methods have tainted journalism far 
and wide, and the grievous ill of it is that these 
methods preclude the necessity of news selection. 
In general the widest liberty given to a newspaper 
correspondent is this latitude for selection. He hears 
all sides of a case, and, according to his best judg- 
ment, after weighing the evidence, he tells his story. 
Then the editor scrutinizes and selects the already 
selected matter contributed, out of his best judgment 
weighing and balancing truth and probability. All 
this, of course, in the legitimate newspaper. The 
yellow method hardly could be better exampled than 
in an explanatory paragraph on the front page of a 
Chicago paper which has had yellow symptoms, at 
least. This paragraph read: 

‘‘The ——’s sources of news are too numerous to 
depend upon one or two individuals or agencies, and 
the various conflicting stories are printed for the in- 
formation of the reader.” 

The tacit admission behind this announcement is: 
We have a long list of unreliable correspondents, 
and as we are unable to separate the false from the 
true report, we print both, hoping that the reader 
will satisfy himself. 

Could a greater confession of weakness be ex- 
pressed? But it is a truth to which more than one 
tainted journal might confess. Inall this episode of 
the ‘‘ Maine,” how few were the newspapers of the 
United States which did more than to “print the 
various conflicting stories for the information of the 
reader ?”’ If nothing more, this incident of the 
‘«Maine’’ has shown the American people how nec- 
essary is the newspaper in time of national] trouble 
and yet how vexatious and idle and dangerous are 
those whose methods are yellow, 

Yet, any newspaper which has the resources that 
must be behind any great paper in these times, has 
the ability to publish truth and truth only, just as 
far as judgment and care may determine that which 
is truth. But to do so it must relinquish yellow 
methods. ‘‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.’ 
There is something more than philosophy in this—a 
something which from the beginning put a limitation 
upon untruth, and which shall yet prove that yellow 
journalism carries within its yellowness the seeds of 


its own undoing. 
Cuicaco, It. 


The Alsace-Lorraine Problem. 
BY THEODORE STANTON, 


IF to-day all the great Powers of Europe stand 
armed tothe teeth, and if the fear of war is ever 
present in the Continental mind, the cause of this 
terrible state of things is to be found in the result of 
the war of 1870-1871, and the separation from France 
of the region known as Alsace-Lorraine. 

A late number of the Vercure de France,* the Paris 
monthly organ of the ‘‘ symbolistic school,’’ recently 
addressed to some one hundred and fifty persons of 
both sexes and all classes of society, a circular letter, 
asking for their opinions concerning this ever-burn- 
ing question of the past and future of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and its consequnces. 

Most ofthe replies sent to the editor areinteresting 
and instructive, and, taken altogether, they offer a 
remarkable consensus of opinion, which, it may be 
said in a word, does not, unfortunately, make for 
‘* peace and the brotherhood of man.’’ I have run over 
the whole series, and I give below the best specimens 
coming from the most distinguished men. From this 
portion you may get a fair idea, of the whole, and 
after reading it, I think you will agree with me in 
saying that this series of brief letters is a more than 
ordinarily important contribution to current interna- 
tional politics. 

M. Alfred Méziéres, of the French Academy and 
the Chamber of Deputies, writes: 

‘‘So long as the people of Alsace-Lorraine are not 
consulted in regard tothe choice of their nationality, 
they will protest in the name of modern justice against 
the right of conquest, that ancient legacy of the Mid- 
dle Ages, which all noble minds consider to-day to be 
an outrage on civilization.” 

The last portion of the communication of Prof. 
Charles Seignobos, of the historical department of 
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the Paris University, contains the same view as that 
of M. Méziéres. M. Seignobos says: 


‘‘I do not believe that any war has ever been desired 
by the mass of the people in any country, not even in 
France; and I am sure that to-day the grand majority 
of the voters are opposed, under any circumstances, to 
a struggle withGermany. But, on the other hand, Ido 
not consider that there is any appeasement, any ten- 
dency to accept finally the Frankfort Treaty on 
the part of anybody in France who holds an opinion on 
or who is in touch with public affairs, for the reason 
that nobody admits the legitimacy of the imperial dom- 
ination in Alsace-Lorraine. The sovereignty of the 
people expressed by universal suffrage is the basis of 
public law in all civilized Europe. In forcing on a 
whole population a domination which it will not accept, 
the German Government is permanently violating the 
fundamental principle of contemporary civilization. 
This contradiction between facts and right keeps alive 
an unquenchable fire which even the most pacific-mind- 
ed cannot extinguish. If the French public does not like 
to speak about Alsace-Lorraine, it is not because we 
have ceased to think on the subject, but because it is 
painful to consider a problem to which there seems to 
be no solution. The Alsace-Lorraine question is an 
open one, like that of Ireland, or Poland, because we 
cannot forget that it iscontrary tothe modern idea of 
right thus to force a people to accept a government 
which is distasteful to them.”’ 


These lines from M. Seignobos’s colleague at the 
Sorbonne, Prof. Gustave Larroumet, are written in 
much the same spirit as his own, which we have just 
read: s 


. ‘I think that with the generation which saw or took 
part in the war of 1870-1871, that is, the men who at 
that date were from sixteen to thirty-five years old, the 
recollection of the mutilation of our territory has not 
grown weaker. Theycould have forgotten the defeat, 
for we have too many victories in our past for one dis- 
astrous campaign to tarnish ourhonor. But this use- 
less tearing away from us of Alsace-Lorraine cannot be 
forgotten. So long as Frenchmen shall regret having 
been separated from France by force, so long France 
will feel bounden to them. . . . Ido not believe 
that at this hour France, taken allin all,in the least 
desires war, for she well knows that a war would be 
formidable and decisive. But if war were to 
break out, young and old would go to the front with 
the same heart and the same resolution, for the ques- 
tion would no longer be one of national pride, nor even 
of territorial integrity; we should feel that we must 
conquer in order to continue our existence.”’ 

The opinion of M. Gabriel Monod, the distin- 
guished editor of the Revue Historique, does not dif- 
fer materially from those already given. 
as follows: 


He speaks 


‘* I believe that one can reply only with an emphatic 
no to the three questions whether there is a pacification 
in public opinion concerning the Frankfort Treaty, 
whether the country thinks less about Alsace-Lorraine 
than formerly, and whether onecan foresee the moment 
when the war of 1870 will be looked upon simply as a 
purely historical event. But it is impossible to say 
whether, if a war broke out between the two countries, 
it would be received favorably in France; for the way 
in which a nation regards a war always depends upon 
the conditions in which it come about.’’ 


This is what M. Jules Claretie, of the French 
Academy, has to say: 


_“*It is true that time works wonders, is a great 

pacificator, and that the wound is not soraw. But it 
is still painful and will always remain so. It isa fact 
that the subject is less talked about now than formerly. 
But the thoughtful still think about it and will continue 
to think about it, and one should not forget that the 
opinion of such persons counts for much even in a land 
of universal suffrage. Theopinion of the ¢ite governs 
the average public.”’ 


M. Claretie’s colleague of the Academy, M. Henry 
Houssaye, is not less positive, when he says: 


‘*T have never shared the opinion that if Prussia had 
not demanded acession of territory, all would now be 
forgotten. By force of arms must be got back 
what was takenaway byarms. But when? The Prus- 
sians, notwithstanding Leipzig, notwithstanding the 
invasion of 1814, notwithstanding Waterloo, did not 
feel that they had been sufficiently revenged for Jena. 
They kept on thinking about this revenge for more than 
half a century—till 1870!” 

Another Academician, 
writes: 

‘‘With the Treaty. of Frankfort still binding, any 
pacification would be acapitulation of the soul—which 
is worse than all other capitulations. Because we have 
found friends [this refers to the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, one aspect of which Count Vandal has treated in 
a remarkable historical work, which really opened the 
Academy te him], is this any reason for us to ferget 
that we have lost brothers ?”’ 


Count Albert Vandal, 
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M. Paulin-Méry, the Deputy, writes: 

‘ The memory of Alsace-Lorraine, as well as hatred 
of Germany, remain as intense in French hearts as 
ever; and it will be a long time before the war of 1870 
will be regarded asa purely historical event. This 
can come about only by the restoration to France of 
Alsace-Lorraine or the final annihilation of our nation. 
Nobody would dare to welcome a war because of the 
horror which it inspires. But the Frenchman does 
not exist who would hesitate in helping get back the 
Lost Provinces.” 

This from M. Henry Maret, also a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, must not be taken exactly in 
the spirit in which it is written, for its author is now 
intensely bittegy, and justly so, for the way in which 
he has been brought to trial for pretended complicity 
in the Panama scandals: 

‘‘In the eyes of the immense majority, Alsace-Lor- 
raine is a source of embarrassment, a worn-out theme. 
They want peace at any price, and have at last come 
to look upon shame as a good cushion on which to 
slumber. In a few more years, perhaps in a few 
months, we will be touching glasses with the Ger- 
mans.” 

Still another Deputy, M. Joseph Reinach, writes: 

‘*T am certain that the disgraceful scenes of 1870, 
by which I mean noisy and silly demonstrations, would 
not occur again, and that the whole of France would do 
its duty, seriously and gravely, as is fitting. The 
youth of the nation would no longer be its youth, if it 
did not feel a manly joyin effacing the consequences, 
which grow sadder every day, of the mistake made by 
the Bordeaux Assembly in not continuing the war to 
the bitter end. The country would go into the war 
with the determination to vanquish and to put an end 
to an avowed peace which it would then see is more 
ruinous than war itself.” 

Paul and Victor Margueritte, the brother novelists, 
whose father, the distinguished General Margueritte, 
was killed in the Franco-German conflict, write: 

“‘Since the publication of the ‘ Désastre,’ the story 
which we have devoted to the war of 1870, we have re- 
ceived too many letters, still vibrating with intense 
patriotism, to believe that a final pacification has oc- 
curred. We do not believe that this will be possible 
until all recollection of the Terrible Year shall have 
passed away.”’ 

I leave to the last this most bitter of all the letters 
from which I have quoted. It is from the pen of 
Camille Saint-Saéns, the distinguished composer, and 
runs as follows: 

‘‘In my opinion, any man who can think of the 
Treaty of Frankfort without his blood boiling; who can 
find any peace of mind when he recalls the loss of Al- 
sace-Lorraine; who can look uponthe war of 1870-1871 
as a ‘purely historical event’; who is not ready to 
take up arms to reconquer the Lost Provinces—such a 
person, in my opinion, is not worthy of the name of 
Frenchman.”’ 

After reading the above declarations, which, by 
the way, form but a very small part of the large col- 
lection brought together by the A/ercure, it seems to 
me that even the most optimistic mind must sorrow- 
fully admit, that France and Germany still stand 
to-day, as they did a quarter of ‘a century ago, ready 
to come to blows at the slightest provocation. And 
what an awful shock it will be! 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


A Busy place nowadays is the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy where Congressmen throng, hoping 
either topick up a crumb of information, or to ex- 
press their own convictions. The Secretary is very 
much himself, brisk, cordial, and above all sincere. 
To look into his deep, seeing eyes is to have faith in 
him. Massachusetts has long appreciated his worth 
with just pride; now we can all be proud to have the 
country know and honor him. 

While I was in the Navy Department yesterday a 
Congressman came in to see the Secretary, bringing 
a young scientist who has invented a new torpedo. 
In spite of his warlike errand the Congressman re- 
marked that he believed our difficulty would be set- 
tled in the other end of the building—the State De- 
partment. The Secretary replied that he sincerely 
hoped it would. 

It is well for the nation that those in high places 
do not share the opinion of a lady of the navy who 
recently expressed her disgust with the way the 
‘«Maine” affair has been managed. ‘If Captain 
Sicard,” she declared, ‘‘ had only been a woman 
things would have been different. If / had been in 
his place, I’d have had the fleet at Havanain no time, 
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would have fired on the fort, shelled the city, sunk 
the ‘ Alphonso III’ and then cabled to the Depart- 
ment fororders.’’ It is tobe hoped that the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, in their eagerness to claim kin 
with old-time warriors, are not responsible for this 
bloodthirsty spirit. 

In the State Department there is as much activity 
as in the War and Navy Department. We think of 
the great strain that comes upon the Cabinet, but 
speak less of the competent work done by the under 
secretaries and their assistants, I asked Secretary 
Sherman yesterday, wondering at his vigor and quiet 
kindliness, unperturbed and serene, how he kept up 
through it all. He insisted that everything was done 
by his able subordinates, tho he admitted that 
heavy responsibility lay on himself. Of course it is 
true that the drudgery cannot be done by the heads 
of Departments. Assistant-Secretary Day is faithful 
to his share, and no less important, perhaps, is the 
work of the second Assistant-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Adee, who brings to it an experience of twenty 
years in the Department. He is familiar with its 
traditions and precedents and is skilled in diplomacy. 
He carries in his breast pocket the apparently inno- 
cent fountain-pen which writes so many secrets of 
State. 

The opinion of some in that great building where 
such mighty matters are being weighed is that Spain 
should disavow connection with the ‘‘ Maine” catas- 
trophe and should offer sympathy and indemnity, but 
that this should come voluntarily and not be de- 
manded and insisted on by the United States. While 
there is an undeniable attitude of suspense in the 
public mind, there is far less talk and excitement than 
in some other parts of the country. 

It is refreshing to come into the calm presence of 
such men as Secretary Long and Secretary Sherman 
and toleave behind the sultry atmosphere of news- 
paper war talk. What a comforting mercy at a time 
when reporters are making wholesale copy of the 
cheap opinions of light-headed men that our rulers 
are strong enough and wise enough to believe in peace 
—and peace with honor and humanity. 

We may divide Washington into several cities,and 
one of them is black. It is not so distinctly apart 
from the others that lie through it and round it as it 
would be if in some other part of the country; but it 
is too far away from us for our own good, perhaps. 
Recently, however, there has been a common sorrow 
in the death of the Hon. Blanche K. Bruce. White 
men admired and valued him, and recognized himas 
one of the colored leaders of the coyntry. His own 
people recall his career with pride. He was born a 
slave, but was educated with his young master as a 
household intimate. Later he went to Oberlin, 
where he thought at one time of studying for the 
ministry. Henry Ward Beecher became interested 
in him and promised to assist his undertaking; but 
Bruce decided that he could help his people better in 
another way. He filled various public offices in the 
States of the South, and was sent to the Senate from 
Mississippi, the only colored Senator we have ever 
had in Congress. Twice since then he has been ap- 
pointed Register of the Treasury, which office he held 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Bruce was a strong, quiet man, of refinement 
and grace. His‘wife is a lady much beloved. Their 
only child, now a young man of nineteen, is attend- 
ing a classical school in New Hampshire, where he 
has shown his scholarship by recently winning all 
the prizes. 

One of the intimate associates of Mr. Bruce is the 
Hon. P. B.S. Pinchback, once Governor of Missis- 
sippi. Ex-Governor Pinchback is a man of fine ap- 
pearance, with snow-white hair, and scarcely a trace 
of negro blood, tho he is one of the leading ‘ col- 
ored’’ men of Washington. It is strange that Mis- 
sissippi has been the only State to have a colored 
Governor and a colored Senator; but that was in the 
early days after the War, and would hardly be pos- 
sible now. 

North Carolina is, probably, the best State now for 
the negro. He is recognized politically, and is al- 
lowed to speak for himseif. There is also far less 
conflict between him and the whites, especially the 
people of the mountains, than in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. A colored representative has been sent from 
North Carolina to nearly every Congress.since the 
War, and one man held his district for seven ses- 
sions. South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, _ 
Mississippi, Florida and Alabama, have all sent 
colored members, and at one time there were seven 
negroes in the House. At present we have but one, 
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the Hon. George H. White, of North Carolina. A 
graduate of Howard University, he has long had his 
home in Washington, and is well known among the 
colored people here. He is a man of tact, as well as 
judgment, for he has succeeded in appointing, without 
difficulty, forty colored postmasters in his District. 
When we remember the horrible tragedy in South 
Carolina a few weeks ago over such an appointment, 
this is remarkable and encouraging. Mr. White’s 
family consists of his intelligent and attractive wife, 
who frequently helps her husband in_ his official 
duties, and their two pretty children. ; 

Few people realize how much wealth and influ- 
ence may be found in our black city of Washington. 
The other day a friend ran over a list of twenty col- 
ored men here, whose aggregate wealth is $1,200,000. 
One man alone is worth $200,000. Most of these are 
doctors and real-estate dealers who have made their 
fortunes themselves. Several have received theirs 
by inheritance. Besides these there are at least a 
dozen others who own from twenty to fifty thousand 
dollars each, and fully fifty who have from five to 
fifteen thousand dollars; so it is easy to see that the 
colored people can maintain here a little world of 
their own, apart from and independent of what in 
other places is so hard for them to put up with, so- 
cial ostracism. 

A beautiful church was consecrated last Sunday. 
For some years the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, organized for those who live at a distance 
from the heart of the city, has held its services ina 
hall. Nearly two years ago a church building was 
begun, which when completed will be one of the 
finest in the country. It is of pressed brick and 
brown stone, and will have a high, square tower. At 
the services of dedication the pastor, the Rev. 
Mosheim Ross Fishburn was assisted by his father, 
the Rev. J. Fishburn, of Elizabethtown, Penn., and 
ministers from the various Washington churches. 
In the evening addresses were made by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court; the Hon. W., E. 
Andrews, of Nebraska, and others. | 

We havea royal visitor at present, a native Ameri- 
can sovereign a Comanche, from Oklahoma, to whose 
family Holland Dames are a thing of yesterday. He 
brings his seventh wife to introduce her to the world. 
He himself, tho still proud of his triple-braided locks, 
stands for wealth and civilization in black broad- 
cloth. Madam Number Seven, fortunately, has not 
outgrown her picturesque and becoming red and yel- 
low blanket, long fringed leggings and traditional 
beads. As the most recent she is probably the 
youngest and prettiest of the conjugal septet, and 
one would like to know how this honeymoon im- 
presses her. But she isa true Indian—silent; blank, 
solid, a stone wall, against which our curiosity may 
hurl itself but which it cannot scale. Her husband 
isthe richest Indian in the country, and she is his 
latest choice; but she is unsmiling. 

The springtime is unsmiling too. A few shy arbu- 
tus clusters lie among the vegetables at the market. 
Pathetic little crocuses shiver on the White House 
lawn; gauzy stuffs and flower hats look chilly in the 
milliners’ windows, and spite of green grass and 
opening buds we should not dream yet of warm 
weather were it not for Washington’s unfailing har- 
binger of spring, the man who cries beneath your 
window ‘‘ Fresh roe shad!” 


Biblical Research. 


Tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty. 


BY LUDWIG BORCHARDT, PH.D., 
Director OF THE GERMAN SCHOOL IN CalIRo. 








For many years, various European collections of 
Egyptian antiquities have contained a certain series of 
objects which gave archeologists great difficulty. There 
were vases of a peculiar form and color, greenish plates 
of slate, many of them in curious animal forms, and 
other similar things. It was known, positively, that 
these objects had been found in Egypt, but it was im- 
possible to assign them a place in the known periods of 
Egyptian art. The puzzle was increased in difficulty 
by certain plates of slate with hunting and battle 
scenes and other representations in relief in a style so 
strange that many investigators considered them prod- 
ucts of the art of Western Asia. 

The first light was thrown on the question in the 
winter of 1894-’95 by the excavations of Flinders Petrie 
in Ballas and Neggadeh, two places on the west bank 
of the Nile, a little below ancient Thebes. This per- 
severing English investigator discovered here a very 
large necropolis in which he examined about three 
thousand graves. They all contained the same kinds of 
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pottery and the same slate tablets mentioned above, 
and many other objects which did not seem to be 
Egyptian. It was plain that the newly found necropolis 
and the puzzling objects already in the museums be- 
longed to the same period. Petrie assumed that they 
represented the art of a foreign people—perhaps the 
Libyans—who had temporarily resided in Egypt in the 
time between the Old and the Middle Kingdoms. He 
gave this unknown people the name ‘‘ New Race.” 
But his theory met with little approval, least of all 
from German Egyptologists; and even at that time, an 
opinion was expressed that this unusual art belonged 
before the known beginning of Egyptian culture. 
However, in spite of much discussion, the question 
could not then be decided. 

About the same time another riddle was presented to 
Egyptologists by the results of the excavations made 
in Abydos by the French scholar, Amélineau; and an- 
other hot discussion was raised. Amélineau had ex- 
cavated several large tombs and had also found objects 
which could not be arranged inthe known development 
of Egyptian art. The fortunate discoverer ascribed 
these to the dynasties of the demigods, who, according 
to Egyptian tradition, reigned before the kings; but of 
course this idea met with determined opposition, and 
indeed especially among his French colleagues. The 
tomb of Abydos offered, however, on quiet considera- 
tion, more material for establishing its date than those 
of Ballas and Neggadeh. In Abydos a number of in- 
scriptions had been found which, rude as they were, 
showed that the people buried in the tombs had known 
the hieroglyphic system of writing. The occurrence 
of so-called ‘‘ Horus-names”’ in these inscriptions was 
especially important. Forevery old Egyptian king had 
a long list of names and titles, and among them a name 
surmounted by the picture of a hawk (7. e. Horus) and 
called on that account the ‘‘ Horus-name.”’ As the 
name is, at the same time, written on a sort of stand- 
ard, it is also called the ‘‘Banner-name.” Such 
‘*Horus-’’ or ‘‘ Banner-names” occur, then, on the ob- 
jects found by Amélineau. Accidentally, one of these 
names occurs, also, ona statue in the Gizeh Museum 
which, according to its style, is one of the oldest stat- 
ues which the museum possesses. Thus it became 
evident that the Abydos objects were,in any case, to be 
placed in the earliest period of Egyptian history. 

The discussion stood thus, when in the spring of 1897, 
the fortunate hand of De Morgen, the former Directeur- 
géniral des Services des antiquités égyptiennes, succeeded 
by renewed excavations in Neggadeh in furnishing the 
connection between the objects found by Petrie in Bal- 
las and Neggadeh and those found by Amélineau in 
Abydos. He discovered, not far from the necropolis, 
excavated by Petri, the tomb of a king which, on the 
one hand, contained pottery and tablets like those 
found by Petrie, and,on the other, objects entirely like 
those found by Amélineau. Thus it was proved that 
both Petrie’s tombs and,those of Amélineau belonged to 
the same period and, indeed, the oldest period of Egyp- 
tian history, before the third dynasty. They were 
older than the most ancient objects which we had 
thought that we possessed. But it was still impossible 
to date them exactly. 

At this point, an epoch-making discovery of Dr. 
Sethe, privat-docent at the University of Berlin, placed 
the whole matter at a single stroke on a comparatively 
sure foundation. He pointed out that the inscriptions 
on a few unassuming potsherds from Abydos contained 
not only Banner-names of old kings, but also their or- 
dinary names. These names were not inclosed, as later, 
in cartouches, and even contained many unusual spell- 
ings; but they were still too clearto be misunderstood. 
Sethe succeeded in identifying the names of the fifth, 
the sixth and the seventh kings of the first Manetho- 
nian dynasty, called by the Greek authors Usaphais, 
Miebais and Semempses. Thus it became extremely 
probable that all these newly discovered objects were 
from the first dynasty, but still not absolutely certain; 
for the three names occurred only on fragments of 
vases, and absolutely nothing was known of how these 
fragments were found. The proof that they belonged 
tothe other objects was wanting. A very skeptical in- 
vestigator might still have said that the other objects 
were older, that the potsherds had only fallen accident- 
ally into ruined tombs of an older period; or he might 
have said quite the contrary, that the potsherds were 
older than the tombs. 

At this point occurred the possibility of finding a 
solution of the question in the objects found in the 
royal tomb of Neggadeh. For, the report of the exca- 
vations at Neggadeh was more exact than that of the 
excavations at Abydos; and the whole contents of the 
tomb of Neggadeh had been kept together and pre- 
served in a separate room inthe Gizeh Museum. The 
possibility became a reality. One of the principal ob- 

jects of this royal tomb was found to bear the ordi- 
nary as well as the Horus-name of the king—a fact 
which had escaped the fortunate discoverer. The ob- 
ject is a small ivory plate with incised representations 
of funerary offerings before the king. Animals are 
being sacrificed to him; jars full of beer and other 
things are being offered. The figure of the king, in 
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front of a hanging mat is not preserved; but the 
upper corner still remains with the two names, which 
were written above the figure. First, there is the same 
Horus-name which occurs on all the inscribed objects 
of this tomb and which may be translated ‘‘ The War- 
rior.” Beside the Horus-name ina sort of cartouche 
is the title ‘‘ Lord of Vulture and Serpent-crown”’ (Lord 
of Upper and Lower Egypt), and beneath the title the 
sign which represents a checker-board,’ and has the 
syllabic value Mn. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the king buried in the royal tomb of Neggadeh, 
of whom we had only known the Horus-name ‘‘ The 
Warrior,’’ had also the name Mn. Now, there is no 
other known Egyptian king who could be identified 
with this name J/n than the first king of the first 
Manethonian dynasty, called Menes by the Greeks. It 
is impossible here to go into the philological basis of 
the identification of Mm and Menes. The final conclu- 
sion is this: In Neggadeh, we have before us the tomb 
of the oldest king of whom the Egyptians had preserved 
any memory, and whom they considered the founder 
of the Egyptian monarchy. 

In consideration of the importance of the questions 
involved, a short description of the tomb of Menes and 
of the objects found in it will certainly be of interest. 
The second part of De Morgan's book, ‘* Recherche sur 
les origines de l Egypte,’’ which has just appeared, fur- 
nishes us with the facts concerning the tomb, and the 
objects found in the tomb I will describe from the orig- 
inals in the Gizeh Museum. 

The tomb consists of a large building, standing alone, 
measuring 54x27 m. (about Ioox50 Egyptian ells), and 
built of burned brick. The outside walls were orna- 
mented, as was usual in later Egyptian buildings, with 
pilasters composed of groups of smaller rectangular 
pilasters. It is the same motive so often to be observed 
in the sham doors in tombs of the Old Kingdom, and is 
really the most natural fagade ornamentation for brick 
buildings, as it may be made by simply setting every 
alternate column of bricks forward or backward. The 
walls were, in addition, plastered. Back of the thick 
outside wall on each side lay a row of narrow rectangu- 
lar rooms, formed by dividing a corridor by means of 
cross walls. Inside thissurrounding row of rooms was 
the real tomb, a building with thick walls and five rooms 
inarow. The middle one of these rooms, noticeably larger 
than the others, is the real burial chamber. These five 
rooms were originally connected by doors which were 
afterward walled up. As tothe roof, we canonly make 
surmises, as the excavator has furnished us with no 
material on this point. The walls as they now stand 
are atthe highest point about four meters high, and thus 
may form only the lower part of the building. Whether 
the roof was an arch of stone or simply of wood, is un- 
certain; but it seems to me probable that it was of wood. 
For the tomb contained a layer of ashes in which all 
the objects put in the grave with the dead man were 
found; and, assuming that the roof was of wood, it is 
possible that the roof was set on fire at the time when 
the tomb was robbed and thatthe ashes came from this 
fire. The explanation which the excavator gives of 
these ashes, that the body and the offerings were 
burned in the closed grave, hardly deserves consider- 
ation. In any case, the grave has been robbed and de- 
stroyed. Thatis shown by the fact that many pieces 
of funeral furniture which originally could only have 
been put in the central rooms, were found partly broken 
in the outside rooms, or on the side toward the fields, 
the side most exposed to the attack of grave rob- 
bers. 

The assumption that the grave has been robbed and 
intentionally destroyed agrees entirely with the fact 
that all the more valuable objects found in the grave 
were in fragments. But fragmentary as they are, they 
are sufficient to give us a good idea of the art of the 
first period of the Egyptian kingdom, 
which is now most generally estimated 

and a half millenniums before the present day 
(3600 B.c.). The skill with which ivory carving 
was done in that early time is indeed amazing. Re- 
clining lions, hunting dogs and fish are so skilfully re- 
produced that one asks how many centuries of develop- 
ment must have preceded before the art of carving 
reached this perfection. A number of feet taken from 
the legs of small chairs and other similar furniture, 
and made in imitation of bulls’ legs, show such a fixity 
of styie and at the same time such a freedom of execu- 
tion, that no archeologist, without the report of the 
excavator, would dare to proclaim them the oldest dated 
works of Egyptian art. But it was not only in carving 
ivory, which is easy to work, that the Egyptian artists 
showed their skill. They also make bowls and vases 
of diorite and porphyry with the same success; and the 
forms presented by the smaller ivory vases are also to 
be found in vases made of those refractory stones. 
Further, the vases made of stone, present not merely 
such forms as might be made by turning or boring, but 
there are also bowls with ribs which are as finely pol- 
ished as the turned bowls. The hardest maierial used in 
the objects already found is rock-crystal, of which several 
small flasks and bowls and a little lion are composed. 
But the lion, it must be confessed, is rather rudely 
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worked. A fewsmall vases of obsidian also o¢cur—te- 
markable in view of the fact that we do not know of 
any place in or near Egypt where this stone may be 
found. Besides these vessels of hard stone, there are, 
of course, a large number made of softer stone. Ala- 
baster vases occur in every conceivable form. Cylin- 
drical pots, with wavy handles or simple cord-like orna- 
mentation, appear to have been especially favored. The 
great beer jars,closed with enormous stoppers of unbaked 
clay, were made of ordinary baked clay. Of course the 
different stone and clay vessels, which, undoubtedly, 
originally contained offerings for the dead, form the 
bulk of the contents of the grave. The slate tablets 
for rubbing cosmetics for painting the body, and the 
flint weapons and knives of all sorts, follow in point of 
numbers. Remarkably enough, metal objects occur in 
this oldest historical period alongside the stone imple- 
ments, tho, of course, in less numbers. Several objects 
made of copper, and a slender bead of gold have been 
found. Such, in short, is all that remains of the things 
put in the tomb with the king. But little as there is, it 
gives us an idea of the richness and splendor with 
which these old royal tombs were furnished. 

It might certainly be productive of unusual emotions 
to know that the few human bones found in the tomb 
and now preserved in the Gizeh Museum, once be- 
longed to the oldest Egyptian king. But as we know 
almost nothing of him, except some unfounded tradi- 
tions, this sort of relic worship deserves very little re- 
spect. The scientific value of the proof that Menes was 
the king buried in the royal tomb of Neggadeh lies 
rather in the fact that we have now settledthe question 
of the age of that culture which was presented to us by 
the excavations of Ballas, Neggadeh and Abydos. 
The products of a whole period of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion which had been misunderstood, and had been used 
‘to support false historical conclusions, fall into their 
true place; and our knowledge of the history of Egyp- 
tian culture is carried back not merely a few centuries, 
but to a period presenting characteristics different 
from the oldest previously known period, but contain- 
ing the germs of the later development. 


Catro, Ecypr. 


Science. 





Modern Morphology. 


Wuat is now known in biology as morphology, or 
the knowledge of transformations, has made such 
progress that, in botany particularly, it has given 
an interest to the pursuit, equal at least to that 
found in any other branch. What were once re- 
garded as mere monstrosities, and passed over as sim- 
ple curiosities, are now welcomed as the keys with 
which to unlock the treasury of Nature’s secrets of the 
utmost importance in the advance of knowledge, By 
morphology we have come to understand that in the 
make-up of the innumerable forms of plants we see the 
starts with little more than a few elementary leaf- 
blades. By interior life-energy Nature combines these 
into leaves, stems, flowers, fruits and seeds. As growth 
proceeds she unites parts, at times, that at others she 
spreads separately—and starts portions into rapid 
growth in one case, only to arrest that very growth 
with more or less calamity in others. In this way, just 
as we make thousands of words out of a few letters, 
she makes the grand immensity of vegetable forms out 
of these few primordial blades: With physiology, com- 
bined with morphology, we have been brought to un- 
derstand that this life-energy is transformed nutri- 
tion, andthat the degrees of energy is the power that 
directly deals with the changes inform. We have not 
yet reached the problem What is life ?—life that 
starts all this wonderful machine in motion; but it is 
something to be permitted to get as close to it as is de- 
tailed here. 

In the earlier stages of modern vegetable morphology 
the monstrosities of former days were regarded as 
illustrations of atavism—a sort of effort on the part of 
the plant to assume again a form it once possessed. 
They were therefore regarded as reversions. Papers 
on such supposed reversions continue to appear even in 
literature of standardcharacter. But even this view is 
being abandoned. Protessor Bastin, just before his 
recent death, gave an account of a rose which had its 
five sepals wholly separate, instead of having the lower 
portion united, so as to form the red, fleshy fruit which 
all know as the hip of the rose. The power of union 
had simply been lost, and the result must of necessity 
be as it was, tho there never was such an ancestor, as, 
in all probability, there was not. The navel orange, 
which is simply a small orange produced at the apex 
of an inferior one, does not show that there was at one 
timea species of orange in which there were two perfect 
fruits one above another, like a dumb-bell; but it means 
that inthe effort less arresting power was employed than 
usual, and the longitudinal growth made a second but 
very weak effort at another fruit. Professor Rothrock, 


in Forest Leaves, has recently recorded an attempt of a 
black walnut, which, instead of the usual homogeneous 
covering or husk, divided itself up into a four-lobed 
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shell, as in the hickory. On the other hand, some hick- 
ories, notably the pignut hickory, instead of the four- 
lobed husk, once in a while will have the husk as un- 
divided as in the true walnut. This does not indicate 
that there were once no walnuts until the hickory was 
established, nor that there were once no hickories until 
walnuts were flourishing over the land. The cases 
simply illustrate the exuberance or deficiency of energy 
in different directions. There is no genealogical value 
in these abnormal phenomena; but they do reveal to us, 
in a most wonderful manner, the general plan on which 
all plantlife is formed, and the chief laws which prevail 
in producing for us the innumerable variation in forms 
and character which vegetable life presents to us. 


Education. 
Public Education in the South. 


AN interesting feature of the educational exhibit at 
the Atlanta Exposition was the charts showing the 
status and progress of the systems of different coun- 
tries and of the several States of our owncountry. Of 
these none attracted more attention than that relating 
to the progress of education in the South for the two 
decades 1875 to 1895. The mere fact of an increase in 
the enrolment of public schools signifies little, for 
this is sure to take place under ordinary conditions; 
but the relative increase is impressive. In1875 the 
enrolment was equal to 15.11 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, in 1885 it was 19.51 per cent., and in 1895 it had 
risen to 21.69. The average attendance varied but lit- 
tle being for the respective years 62.34 per cent., 64 
per cent. and 63.77 percent. of the enrolment. It must 
be remembered that few of the Southern States have a 
compulsory law, and they suffer further the usual draw- 
backs of agricultural regions. The increase in expend- 
iture has more than doubled in the twenty years, ri- 
sing from $13,021,514 in 1875 to $29,372,990 in 1895,or an 
increase in expenditure per capita of population from 
81 cents to $1 21 cents. The twoitems of chief moment 
in the showing are the increasein the number of school- 
houses and the average number of school days in the 
year. The lack of schoolhouses was one of the great- 
est obstacles tothe planting of public school systems 
in these States after the Civil War. The table shows 
that as against 49,447 such buildings in 1875, in 1895 
there were 91,288. Meanwhile the average school year 
has increased from 93 to 106 days. 

This showing was, and is, a just cause of pride to the 
States of the group; but, like allsummaries, it conceals 
inequalities that cast dark shadows over the picture. 

In the last official report for Louisiana, the State 
Superintendent wrote: 





“Notwithstanding the numerous educational agencies, 
public and private, there is yet a large mass of untaught 
children.” 


The State Superintendent of Georgia stated, not long 
ago, to the State Legislature: 


** | have been going up and down in our State, and I have 
been taking an inventory of the kind of schoolhouses you 
are building in the country for the children to go to school 
in, and I find that all the schoolhouses in the average 
counties of Georgia, outside of the cities and towns, are 
worth less than $2,000. The average number of houses is 
about sixty, and your Commissioners report that all sixty 
are worth only $2,000 or less. But let me tell you, gentle- 
men, you are building another kind of house—you have al- 
ready built another kind of house—in eighty out of ninety 
counties I have visited this year. Ineighty out of ninety 
counties you have been building fine jails. 

‘* All the schoolhouses in your counties are worth less 
than $2,000, and yet you are building those fine jails all 
over Georgia in which to put those biack boys and those 
white boys, when they are grown up in ignorance and get 
into trouble. Then comes this vision of 200,000 of pale- 
faced and sable-faced children that are appealing to the 
people in Georgia to be lifted over the dark stream of 
ignorance which lies between them and the place of safety. 
These 200,000 children are lifting up their hands to this 
Georgia Legislature and asking, What are you going to 
do aboutit? Are you going on building jails that cost 
$6,000 to $10,000, these great, iron-barred prisons in which 
to confine the children of Georgia? Are you going tokeep 
that up? LIappeal to you, gentlemen, that the time has 
come in Georgia to change the kind of buildings you are 
erecting. If the Germans are correct, that what you put 
into the life of the nation you put into the children at 
school, then the time in Georgia has come when we should 
have better schoolhouses planted all over the State than 
we have now. And I tell you, if you will put better and 
more schools and make a longer school term, and pay the 
right salaries to teachers, my friend, the principal keeper 
of the penitentiary, will have a better report than he now 
has.” 


In his last report as State Superintendent, the Hon. 
J. R. Preston, of Mississippi, made a brief review of 
progress from 1885 to1895. Itis a history of efforts to 
overcome inequalities; but he did not fail to dwell 
on those that remain. Chief among these is the 
unequal school income of the different counties. On 
account of the peculiar distribution of the people the 
showing illustrates in a striking manner the special 
difficulties of the Southern school systems. Of the 
twenty counties in the State ten are classed as white 
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and ten as black. From the general summary of the 
school revenues it appears ‘‘ that the white counties re- 
ceive $1,652 apiece more than they pay, and that the 
black counties pay on an average $256 more than they 
receive.’’ It appears further that ‘‘ the black counties 
have 40 per cent. longer terms and pay 37% per cent. 
better average salaries than the white counties; but 
they enrolled 64 pupils to each school, while the white 
counties enrolled 52 pupils.”’ 

A further sifting ofthe data explains this surprising 
result: In the black counties one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are whites, and it is easily shown that the mainad- 
vantage gained by the black counties accrues to the 
white children; a result chiefly from the fact that the 
schools for the blacks are rural schools, consequently 
cheap and inferior. 

Mr. Preston pleads in the report for a more equable 
system of raising and distributing school money, the 
surrender of the district system and, since the weak- 
ness of the rural schools is in the want of skilled teach- 
ing, he urges above all that the State should take 
every possible means of bringing normal training ‘‘ to 
the doors of the teachers’’ in order that it may be pos- 
sible to require some degree of special preparation 
from every one who attempts to teach and train a 
future citizen of the United States. 

It is candid statements like these that make the most 
hopeful promise for the future. They come from ear- 
nest men who have caught something of the earnest- 
ness of Horace Mann, and who are repeating in the 
South the kind of effort that Massachusetts required in 
his day. 


Sanitary. 


Dr. HoLMEs, at one period, was greatly interested in 
photography and photographic work—he invented the 
stereoscope—and he wrote most charmingly of it in his 
**Sun Painting’’ and ‘‘Sun Sculpture,’ and the imme- 
diate consequence was that photographic views came 
to him from the four quarters of the globe, and the 
islands of the sea. Then, as was natural, he set to 
studying and comparing the pictures of these natives 
of all lands, and he declares that the first symptom that 
marked any progress toward civilization was the clothes- 
line—a man had risen one degree in the scale when he 
was no longer willing to wear the same garments, with 
no attempt at purification. The Springfield Republican 
has just discovered another criterion by which the 
progress of the population may be measured from 
the condition described as the ‘‘ unwashed,’’ in acen- 
sus of bathtubs in the city drawn from the books of 
the Water Department. These statistics have been re- 
corded since the year 1874, and the paper says: 

‘‘They form an interesting study in themselves, as show- 
ing how this handmaiden of civilization, the bathtub, has 
forced an appreciation of its humble but refining offices 
into the minds of the people. In 1874 less than one-eighth 
of the families who took the city water had bathtubs; in 
1880 a little more than one-sixth, in 1890 more than one- 
fourth, while for a few of the later years it has stood still 
at a little more than one-half. Some sample figures from 
the water report of past years in this city follow; they in- 
ciude, of course, all the bathtubs in the city, some of which 
are in public places, but these are not enough to alter the 
proportion to any degree: 





1874. 1880. 1890. 1895. 1897. 
Families.......... 3,637. 4,893 8,511 11,781 —- 13,175 
BAGHD i... <.c058 439 829 2,654 5,856 — 6,595” 


And yet, if we are to believe reports, there are people 
who still refuse to use baths, even when carefully ar- 
ranged in modern tenements. We read of their being 
used to sleep in, and for the storage of coal. 


...-I[t is a wholesome exercise occasionally to take a 
leaf out of a very old book, and see what evils modern 
scientific knowledge has delivered us from. In 1832 the 
cholera was indeed ‘‘the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness ’’—the most able medical minds were confounded 
by its vagaries—now if we learn that a suspected 
ship has come into port, we do not disturb ourselves, 
but confidently rest in the assurance that our health 
officers willstamp out its germs on the spot; but very 
different was the terror inspired by what was a truly 
awful visitation, as follows: 

‘*The cholera of 1832 went nearly round the world. It 
ravaged some parts of Asia in 1830; in 1831 it swept over 
Europe from Turkey to Scotland; in 1832 it crossed the At- 
lantic and desolated America. Its course in the United 
States is vividly remembered by a multitude of persons still 
living. On the eighth or ninth of June, 1832, an emigrant 
ship arrived at Quebec, having lost on her passage from 
Liverpool forty-two passengers by cholera. The next day 
the disease broke out inthe town. Three days later it was in 
Montreal. In fifteen days it began its ravages in the city 
of New York, where, in six weeks, 2,565 persons died of it. 
Asit subsided here it spread southward, until most of the 
large Southern towns had had it. About the middie of No- 
vember it ceased its ravages.” 


..+.The Mayor and General Council of Mobile, under 
the advice of the Board of Health, have been trying to 
carry into effect a ‘‘ post-epidemic disinfection and 
fumigation.’’ The work has been conducted under 
the supervision of Dr, Seaton Norman, of the United 
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States Marine Hospital service, and many people 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity to have 
this very desirable work done, under what they felt 
would be the best conditions to insure thoroughness; 
but the Board of Health learns that many houses where 
there were cases of the fever have escaped, because 
physicians having charge of cases of fever in them 
failed to report them. Only ignorance of its importance 
in the futurecould induce people to neglect it, and the 
wisest citizens are eager to take every measure that 
will help to build up the sanitary reputation of the peo- 
ple; and still there are people who refuse, simply be- 
cause they are not willing to close up their houses for 
four hours.’ Formaldehyd gas is proving an ideal dis- 
infectant. It is proved that air containing one per cent. 
of this gas disinfects all the surfaces with which it 
comes in contact, and it does not fade or destroy textile 


fabrics. 
Fine Arts. 


The Society of American Artists. 


Tuts exhibition, like its predecessors, fills but does 
not crowd its beautiful galleries; and it wears an air of 
distinction and well-bred technical mastery. Its note 
seems to be an abandonment of faddish painting, 
whether dotted or striped, and a seeking for a decora- 
tive quality not to be attained through a kodak and a 
temperament only. 

Before reviewing those pictures which have awakened 
more enthusiastic interest, one need not quarrel with 
the giving of. the prizes. The Shaw prize for figure 
composition comes to Mr. Barse for a large composition 
reoresenting ‘‘ Night Quenching the Torch of the Wa- 
ning Day.’’ It is an uninspired and capable rendering 
in the French Academic style of partially draped float- 
ing figures; and one would give it in a minute with all 
of its attainments for Mr. Thayer’s “ Portrait,’’ which, 
tho faulty in every way, strikes criticism mute as if it 
were the enthroned, the disembodied spirit of Mona 
Lisa! If Mr. Thayer cou/d embody the visions which, 
nevertheless, by some mysterious influence he commu- 
nicates to us, how great he would be! The Webb land- 
scape prize goes to Mr. Bogert for his ‘‘ Evening, 
Honfleur,” which has air and solid earth and flowing 
water, but is not great. . 

All the landscape of the exhibition diminishes to the 
vanishing point before the background which Mr. 
La Farge has spread for his great lunet called ‘‘Athens,” 
the companion for those by Messrs. Vedder, Thayer 
and Cox in the Walker Memorial at Bowdoin College. 
That lapis-lazuli blue, of which he alone among mod- 
erns knows the secret, is in the depth of rolling cloud 
and in the mountains—the very ones which danced for 
Orpheus. Of the three figures, grouped most simply, 
‘*Painting,’’ ‘‘Sculpture’’ and ‘* Architecture,” the 
second is impressively beautiful in its nude torso. 

Decorative line, tho present, is less felt than sump- 
tuous color in Mr. La Farge’s commanding canvas; but 
the contrary is true of Mr. Vedder’s small but im- 
portant composition called ‘‘ Diana,’’ where the usual 
slaty color leaves all of our sincere admiration for the 
flow of beautiful line. 

Line and color unite again in Mr. Whistler’s ‘* Blue 
Wave,’’to which one returns again and again, as toanin- 
spired master-stroke. There are three other Whistlers; 
one of them, long-betimbered Westminster Bridge, 
with many people and boats, is a triumph of tonality. 

Opposite the ‘‘Athens” is a great design for a tap- 
estry by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, of London and the 
Glasgow school. One does not care to have humanity 
discounted by its surroundings, as in Mr. Brangwyn’s 
‘* Musicians,” or Mr. Alexander’s picturesque ‘‘ spot- 
ting’’ of people with gowns and no souls. Mr. Van 
Ingen’s reminiscence of Titian in twoagreeable figures, 
and Mr. Volk’s ‘‘ Song of the Pines,’’ are notable can- 
vases of decorative intent—the latter original and of 
beautiful color. 

What one sees first and most in the galleries is a very 
long portrait of two very long people, the lady in tennis 
costume, with a strenuous, stiff, white duck skirt, the 
gentleman held well in shadow behind her. The gen- 
ius of Mr. Sargent renders it interesting and wonderful 
but not beautiful. It hangs between two Whistlers, 
which make it look not worth while. Some old 
sketches, the ‘‘ Spanish Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Spanish Cloister,” 
or the small ‘‘ Portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Mr. Sargent, would stand the proximity better. The 
last is extremely decorative; but is it possible that the 
face had such idiotic moments ? 

A young Mr. Moschcowitz has painted a “‘ Little 
Miss Colgate’’ with tender sympathy and an unusually 
rich color-scheme. Mr. Wilton Lockwood’s ‘‘ Master 
of the Hounds’’ in his red coat isa masterly full length; 
Mr. Philip Hale’s portrait of the Rev. E. E. Hale and 
Mr. Murphy’s atmospheric portrait of the son of Bishop 
Tanner, the young colored man who was honored last 
year atthe French Salon, and Prof. John Weir’s strong 
portrait of the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, are interesting 
from their subjects and handling; and theré is enough 
good painting for a masterpiece in Mrs. Prellwitz’s 
portrait of a little girl were she not quenched by a pot 
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of white azaleas in full light. ‘Mr. Charles Hopkinson 
proves himself as versatile as capable, in a sincere, 
Holbeinesque portrait of a young man, in marine, and 
in a landscape with the grand air which almost took 
the prize over Mr. Bogert’s ‘‘ Evening.” 

With portraiture belong those charming miniatures 
by Miss Laura C. Hills, and by Mrs. Lucia Fairchild 
Fuller which attain the brilliancy and delicacy of the 
best days of ivory-painting, and some hardly less sure 
in touch or well composed by Miss T. W. Thayer and 
Miss Lydia F. Emmet. 

Mr. C. C. Cooper’s architectural tone studies; Mr. 
Dessar’s ‘‘Nocturne,”’ with Sheep, and Mr. Rook’s 
moonlight effects pitched to the blue key like the 
‘*Nocturne’”’; Mr. Birge Harrison’s snow scene of 
such imperceptible gradations of delicate values, 
and Mr. Appleton Brown’s tender pastel of snow 
in the old dooryard; Mr. F. B. Williams’s scenes in the 
spirit of Corot; Mr. Crane’s ‘‘ Creeping Shadows,” and 
Mr. C.W. Eaton’s ‘‘River and Sunset Glow’’; these are 
among the charming landscapes. Mr. Chase’s chil- 
dren by the sea, is, however, the sunniest, gladdest 
of all the canvases. His tennumbers this year are ot 
his very best in studio and on the downs. What if it 
should prove that he is pre-eminently a landscape- 
painter? 

There is one of our painters whom fellow-artists hold 
as superior to Mauve—and surely Mr. H. O. Walker’s 
** Hauling the Log,” might bring him such praise. Mr. 
Alexander Harrison’s two colorful marines, Mr. Wal- 
ter Clark’s glad waves, and Mr. Snell’s mad rush of 
waters in the ‘‘ Storm by Moonlight,’’ are but a selec- 
tion of the sea paintings that one would like to com- 
mend. In an exhibition where even minor canvases 
have the merit of Mr. Ben Foster’s *‘ Pears,’’ Mr. 
Clement’s ‘‘ Turkeys’’ and Mr. Prendergast’s rapid 
suggestion of moving crowds, one may feel that ‘‘the 
American Artists’? have an abundant mission. They 
are becoming comprehensible to the public, and the 
public responds by coming to the galleries in greater 
numbers than of old. 


Missions. 


AmIp the various items of discouragement that come 
from Persia, it is pleasant to record one of another 
sort. Not long ago Arthur Sherburne Hardy, United 
States Minister at Teheran, organized and successfully 
carried through an entertainment or concert for the 
benefit of the hospital connected with the Presbyterian 
Mission inthat city. He secured the interest and at- 
tention of a large number of the diplomatic corps as 
well as of a number of the Persian officials. Two sub- 
scription lists were circulated, one headed by Mr. 
Hardy and the other by the Prime Minister, which, 
after deducting all expenses, resulted in adding more 
than $1,000 to the receipts of the hospital. Among the 
subscribers were all the Persian officials at the capital, 
as well as the entire European colony, including Rus- 
sians and Turks. The concert was so successful that 
the Shah himself requested it to be repeated at the pal- 
ace; and this was done, the diplomatic corps with their 
wives and a few other foreigners being present by spe- 
cial invitation of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
Prime Minister was master of ceremonies, and the 
guests were even invited to sit in the presence of the 
Shah during the performance At the close the Shah 
withdrew, and those attending were ushered into a 
spacious room brilliantly lighted by electricity, and 
were invited to the table of the ‘‘ Shah-in-Shah,”’ who 
was very gracious to his guests. This is but one of many 
indications that the Persian Government is by no means 
hostile to Europeans, and is manifesting great interest 
in the work of the missionaries. The hospital has re- 
ceived anumber of donations from high Persian officials, 
especially from the Prime Minister. It is also pleasant 
to record the interest shown in it by Mr. Hardy, whose 
cordial relations with the Government and Shah enable 
him to be of great service to American interests in 
Persia. 








...-The Rev. W. H. Hudson, of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission at Kiashing, in China, sends us the 
following: 


Perhaps it will be of interest to know what a truly repre- 
sentative young man (he is the son of a now acting viceroy 
in China) has to say about the new knowledge that has 
come from the West. His studies embrace all the transla- 
tions he cam command on every possible subject. He pro- 
fesses admiration for our methods of investigation and of 
imparting knowledge. He is fully aware of and deplores 
the many deficiencies in Chinese character for which their 
literature is so largely responsible. He thinks we of the 
West are more in earnest about the verities of existence, 
while his own nation has been too long and too much occu- 
pied with mere appearances. He has been reading the 
Bible and seems most impressed with two things; the first, 
‘* Ail men are equal,’’ to quote his own words, and “all 
should love—love others as themselves.’’ He claims that 
existing translations of the Scripture into Chinese have 
given erroneous, if not abhorrent ideas of Christ. He 
seems to be earnestly seeking for the truth, but apparently 
not so much to serve as that he and his people may be 
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served in the knowing. Like so many others here and 
elsewhere, he has failed to discern that 
“Tf in Truth thou wouldst a master be, 
Be sure that first the Truth shall master thee.”’ 
China seems to be breaking with her past; what can her 
future be? A few years or months, perhaps even days, 
will begin to show the main currents of the national life. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for April 10th. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS.—Mark 16: 1-8. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept.’’—1 Cor. 
15: 20. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ The Sabbath was past.’’—After sunset, and 
a little longer, till stars appeared, to make sure, on 
Saturday night. ‘*‘Mary Magdalene.’’—Who had 
been cured of a form of insanity, possessed of devils. 
There is no evidence that she had been a bad woman 
** Mary,” ‘‘ Salome.’’—One was the mother of 
James the Less, and the other was the wife of Zebedee 
and the mother of James and John. ‘** Bought 
spices.’","—These women were of those who followed and 
attended Jesus and his disciples. Perhaps they had 
some property; perhaps they bought the spices from 
the common fund. They could ‘not buy until the sun- 
set had opened the markets after the Sabbath. 
not usual thus to wrap the body in spices. They used 
probably myrrh and aloes and some bituminous oil to 
wrap them about the body. This was rather, we pre- 
sume, the women’s duty, which may explain why the 
disciples did not come so early to care for the body. 
‘*Very early.”’—Started by dawn, and reaching 
the tomb by sunrise. ‘*Who shall roll us away the 
stone ?’—It was then a round slab, like a millstone, 
which ran in a groove which sunk into a little de- 
pression to hold it when in place before the opening in 
the side of the cliff. “‘4 young man.’’—The angel 
takes the form of immortal youth and vigor. 
“* Jesus the Nazarene.’’—The full name by which he was 
known, to distinguish him from others of the first 
name. ‘*Tell his disciples and Peter.’’—This is in 
Mark’s Gospel, and Mark was a special disciple of 
Peter who gives this little touch. ‘*He goeth before 
you into Galilee.’’—And yet he appeared to the disciples 
first in Jerusalem. It does not seem as if they reported 
this command to the disciples. It would seem as if, on 
account of the disciples’ unbelief, Christ made his first 
appearance to them in Jerusalem instead of Galilee, 
altho he did afterward appear tothe great bulk of his 
Gallilean disciples there, they having already left the 
city for home at the time of his resurrection. 

Instruction.—It took a great deal of evidence to per- 
suade the unbelieving disciples that Jesus had really 
arisen. The report of the empty tomb, of the women 
who had seen the angels, of Mary Magdalene who had 
run to tell the disciples and had come back to meet 
Jesus himself, were not enough—not even John’s silent 
faith when he entered the tomb. We cannot think 
of them as people easily duped. It 
raculous appearances of Jesus to them in a closed 
room before they could be convinced that it was really 
he. 

This was the first Sabbath—Sunday. This conse- 
crated Sunday asthe Christian Sabbath. There is no 
command for it, no formal abrogation of the Jewish 
Sabbath on Saturday, but a gradual dropping of the 
one and taking up of the other. At first the disciples, 
some of them, especially the Gentile converts who fol- 
lowed Paul, gave up the Jewish Sabbath with the rest 
of the Jewish ceremonial law, and Paul told them that 
was allowable; but soon they found that a rest and 
worship day was needed, and they took Sunday, chan- 
ging the rest-day as they did the fast-days. 

Sunday celebrates Christ’s victory over the grave. 
The resurrection was the completion of his work for 
us. It gives the evidence of his Messiahship; it 
crowns his whole work. The new Testament makes 
more of our Lord’s resurrection than even of his 
death. 

The great value of Christ’s resurrection is what 


Paul valued it for, the testimony it gives to immortal- 
ity. Jesus rose from the dead. So shall we. Death 
did not end all for him, nor will it for us. Wecan say, 
‘© © Grave, where is thy victory?’’ for we have gotten 
this victory over it through our Lord Jesus Christ’s 
resurrection. 

The women came first to the sepulcher, as they had 
been the last to leave the cross. We may not doubt 
the love of the disciples for their. Master, but the love 
of these women was more devoted and self-sacrificing. 
“Their love set them to work. They wanted to do 
something for him. This is an example. 

Difficulties did not daunt them. They were not afraid 
of the soldiers. They were anxious about the stone, 
but they were expecting somehow to get help. 

Angels ministered to them; why not to us? 

We need not ask what was the character of our 
Lord’s resurrection body, for we cannot understand it. 
He said: “ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me have.’”’ That looks as if it were a body of endur- 
ing flesh and blood. But it passed unobstructed 
through shut doors and ascended to Heaven; and Paul 
speaks of such bodies as ‘‘ spiritual.’” The explana- 
tion can be reserved for the next world. 
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THE report of the Naval Court of Inquiry was pre- 
sented to the President on Friday morning, and by 
him communicated to Congress on Monday at noon, 
with a brief message and also with the testimony 
taken by the court. The findings of the couft are 
presented under eight heads, and are brought into 
about the same compass as the President’s Message. 
The document bears date of March 21st. The con+ 
clusions of the court may be thus briefly summarized: 
(1) The ‘* Maine’’ was anchored in from five to five 
and a half fathoms of water in the harbor of Havana 
on the twenty-fifth of January, the authorities hav- 
ing been notified the previous evening of her coming. 
Her moorings were not subsequently changed, as 
some have insisted. (2) The state of discipline on the 
ship was excellent, and all orders and regulations 
concerning the-safety of the ship were strictly carried 
out. The ammunition was kept in accordance with 
prescribed instructions; the magazines and shell- 
rooms were locked and the keys were found in the 
proper place in the captain’s room after the explo- 
sion. The temperature of the magazines indicated 
no undue heat, except in the ten-inch, magazine, 
which was not exploded. All the dangerous explo- 
sives were properly cared for. Thecoal-bunkers had 
been carefully examined,and there never was a case of 
spontaneous combustion of coal on board the 
««Maine.’’ The two after boilers were not exploded, 
and the two forward boilers have been found by the 
diversin fair condition. (3) The destruction of the 
««Maine ’’ occurred at 9:40 on the evening of Febru- 

ry 15th. There were two explosions of an entirely 
different character. The first one lifted the forward 
part of the ship in a marked degree, and was in the 
nature of a report like that ofa gun; while the second 
explosion—caused by the partial explosion of two or 
more of the forward magazines—was prolonged and 
of greater volume. 


(4) According to the testimony of the divers the 
after part of the ship was practically intact. As to 
the condition of the forward part, we quote the fol- 
lowing language from the finding: 

(5)‘‘ Atframe 17 the outer shell of the ship, froma point 
11% feet from the middle line of the ship and 6 feet 
above the keel when in its normal position, has been 
forced up so as to be now about 4 feet above the sur- 
face of the water; therefore about 34 feet above where 
it would be had the ship sunk uninjured. 

‘* The outside bottom plating is bent into a reversed 
shape, the after wing of which, about 15 feet broad and 
32 feet in length(from frame 17 to frame 25), is doubled 
back upon itself against the continuation of the same 
plating extending forward. 

‘* At frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in two, and 
the flat keel bent into an angle similar to the angle 
formed by the outside bottom plates. This break is 
now about 6 feet below the surface of the water, and 
about 30 feet above its normal position.” 

In the opinion of the court this condition of the wreck 
could only have been produced by a mine fired under 
the ship at about frame 18, and somewhat on the 
port side. (6) The court finds that the loss of the 
**Maine’’ was not due in any respect to fault or neg- 
ligence on the part of any of the officers or members 
of the crew. (7) It was due to the explosion of a 
submarine mine. (8) The court has been unable to 
obtain evidence fixing the responsibility for the de- 


struction of the ‘‘Maine’’ upon any person or per- 
sons. 


IN his message accompanying the findings the 
President recites the history of the sending of the 
‘* Maine’’ to the harbor, saying that it was due toa 
representation of the United States consuls in the 
islands that it would be useful to familiarize the peo- 
ple with the sight of the American flag and would 
also be a measure of protection. No appreciable ex- 
citement attended the stay of the ‘‘ Maine,” but, on 
the contrary, there seemed to be a feeling of relief 
and confidence. He says that those who were wound- 
ed by the explosion ‘were generously cared for by 
the authorities in Havana, the hospitals being freely 
opened to them,’’ while the dead were interred in 
Havana Cemetery. He adds that tributes of grief 
and sympathy were offered from all official quarters 
of the island. -He speaks of the self-control with 
which the news of the great disaster was received by 
our people; tells how the Naval Court of Inquiry 
was organized and how it proceeded to make a thor- 
ough investigation, employing every available means 
or an impartial and exact determination of the cause 
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of the explosion. Its operations, he declares, were 
conducted with the utmost deliberation and judg- 
ment, and were independently pursued. In conclu- 
sion he states that he has directed that the findings 
of the Court of Inquiry and views of this Govern- 
miént thereon be communicated to the Government 
of Spain, and adds: 

‘*I do not permit myself to doubt that the sense of 
justice of the Spanish nation will dictate a course of 
action suggested by honor and the friendly relations of 
the two Governments.’”’ 





He promises to advise Congress of the result, and 
meantime asks for deliberate consideration of the 
report. The report and message were read amid 
much suppressed excitement. In both Houses they 
were referred, without debate, to the proper com- 
mittees. In a day or twothe President is expected 
to send in another message proposing an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the relief of the reconcentrados. 


Up to Monday of this week the outlook was very 
threatening. The Government at Washington did 
not abate its diligence in making preparations for a 
possible conflict. It ordered large quantities of arms 
and ammunition and added ten or a dozen vessels to 
its war fleet; and orders were even issued to have war 
paint put on vessels. The increasing gravity of the 
situation was due in no inconsiderable measure to the 
news that the Spanish torpedo flotilla, which had 
stopped at the Canary Islands, had been ordered to 
proceed to Porto Rico. As the flotilla is not in- 
tended for defense but aggression, it seemed as tho 
Spain had determined on hostile measures. In posi- 
tive relief to the intense feeling of the country came 
the news on Monday that the President’s plan was to 
induce Spain to proclaim an armistice in Cuba until 
October next; allow the United States to afford 
relief freely to the ~vreconcentrados, and also 
to intervene with the plan of pacification on the 
basis of the practical independence of the island. 
Assurance came from Madrid the same day that 
Spain was willing to make these concessions, and a 
better feeling was the result. The plan referred to 
is to give te the Cubans complete self-government, 
Spain simply retaining her relation as suzerain and 
satisfying herself with an annual tribute of $2,000,- 
ooo. Thesereported concessions of Spain were in 
reply to a note submitted by the United States Gov- 
ernment through Minister Woodford last week, de- 
scribing the condition of the veconcentrados in Cuba, 
and declaring that the United States could not much 
longer withhold definite action in the face of such 
suffering. The note is described as firm and dignified 
in tone, and the reply of Spain is said to be of a sim- 
ilar character. 





THE elections to the Cortes occurred in Spain on 
Suriday, and passed off quietly. The results indicate 
that the Liberals have won 300 of the 432 seats. If 
this proves to be true the Sagasta Government will 
have very strong support. The only place where dis- 
order occurred was in Bilbao. Doubtless the Liberal 
victory will inspire the Government with renewed 
confidence and will enable it to make concessions 
more freely to the United States and use a more 
friendly tone. Itis, of course, an indication that the 
people most cordially support the policy of the Sa- 
gasta Ministry. This will make its hands very strong. 
The elections in Cuba under the autonomist régime 
also took place on Sunday, and twenty Autonomists 
and ten Conservatives wereelected. These elections 
are to the Spanish Cortes. Of the twenty Autono- 
mist deputies only eight are natives of Cuba, and it 
is said that few men of prominence are among those 
who have been chosen. Of the ten Conservative 
deputies only one is a native of Cuba, but he has 
constantly lived in Spain or other places abroad. 
Five of the Conservative deputies are said to be noted 
for their hatred toward Cuba and the United States. 





Just prior to the summer adjournment of Phila- 
delphia’s Councils in 1897, the Water Committee 
thereof reported with an affirmative recommenda- 
tion an ordinance authorizing and directing the City 
of Philadelphia to enter into a fifty years contract 
with the Schuylkill Valley Water Company for the 
supply of water to the city upon terms of extraor- 
dinary advantage to the company and extraordinary 
disadvantage to the city. After the summer recess 
the United Gas Improvement Company’s ordinance 
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secured the right of way; but no sooner had this been 
passed than rumors began to multiply that the 
Schuylkill Valley ordinance would be taken up after 
the spring municipal elections. These proved to be 
well founded, and the ordinance was taken up by 
Select Council and passed in spite of strong public 
protest and passed under circumstances that gave 
rise to the belief that ‘‘ inspiration” (to use the term 
of one selectman) was responsible for the defiance of 
public sentiment and utter disregard for the city’s 
interests. By the time the ordinance had reached 
the Lower Chamber the impression that corrupt 
means had been used to advance the ordinance had 
hardened into conviction; and the people were mor- 
ally convinced that bribery in some torm had been 
practiced; but no positive evidence had been adduced 
to corroborate this view. This was the situation of 
affairs on March troth when, while the ordinance 
was under consideration in Common Council, Walter 
N. Stevenson, a member of that body, rose in his 
place and made the startling announcement that he 
had been offered $5,000 to vote for the bill. ‘The 
greatest consternation was excited and the bill in- 
definitely postponed. Common Council authorized 
the President to appoint an Investigating Committee. 
He selected for this committee men whose records 
were such as to create the impression that nothing of 
vital importance would be elicited. Their subsequent 
action and report fully justified this belief; but the 
Stevenson charges opened the door for an investiga- 
tion of another character, which is now pursuing 
with fair prospects of getting at the bottom of the 
whole matter. 


THE District-Attorney, George S. Graham, in con- 
sultation and co-operation with the special counsel 
of the Municipal League—ex- Attorney-General Mac- 
Veagh, Alex. Simpson, Jr., and Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff—has begun an inquiry before two of the judges 
sitting as committing magistrates and justices of the 
peace. Already Peter E. Smith has been indicted 
for corruptly soliciting Stevenson, and a number of 
other councilmen and lobbyists have been implicated. 
At the hearing before the two judges on March 23d, 
not only was Smith committed on $10,000 bail to 
answer the above charges, but one Select Council- 
man, Louis J. Walker, a member of the Water Com- 
fmhittee, admitted under the skilful examination of 
the District Attorney (altho he denied everything at 
first), that he had received $500 for his vote to re- 
port the Schuylkill Valley Ordinance from a member 
of Common Council, saloon-keeper Charles Seger, at 
the same time that Common Councilman Edwin E, 
Smith had received the same amount for the same 
purpose; and further, that he (Walker) had been 
offered $5,000 for his vote in Select Council by a fel- 
low-member, J. Emory Byram. Select Councilman _ 
Henry Clay testified that Nelson G, Green, the Gen- 
eral Counsel for the company, had told him that it 
took $25,000 to put the bill through committee; and 
Chairman Bringhurst, of the Water Committee, tes- 
tified that Green had told him that if he, Bringhurst, 
would turn in for the bill, he would be continued an- 
other year as chairman of the committee. This is 
the present state of the case. The Municipal League 
has undertaken to aid and assist in every possible 
way the District Attorney, who is determined to 
probe the matter to the bottom. Every effort will be 
made by him and his colleagues to get at the back- 
ers of the bill; but if the bribe-takers refuse to 
divulge who the bribe-givers are, they will have to 
suffer the consequences and take their punishment. 
To prevent any tampering with the jury, the Munici- 
pal League has offered a reward of $5,000 for infor- 
mation leading to the conviction of any one guilty of 
jury fixing. The whole transaction as far as it has 
been brought to light bears the earmarks of bribery 
and corrupt methods; and whether those implicated 
are legally convicted they stand morally convicted 
in the minds of those who have followed the disclo- 
sures. Indeed, the very fact that Councilmen are 
willing to vote for and advocate measures so disad- 
vantageous in their terms to the city, as the gas 
lease’and water lease, is to the minds of most fair- 
minded men, frima facze evidence that some under- 
hand and corrupt-influence is at work. 





RussiaN diplomacy has conquered at Peking, 
China has yielded all Russia’s demands, and the 
latter Power is fairly intrenched, not only in 
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Manchuria but on the sea, with the opportunity of 
making Port Arthur an Asiatic Gibraltar. Underthe 
terms of the concession Russia secures the lease 
for twenty-five years of Port Arthur as a fortified 
naval base, and of Talienwan as an ice-free port 
andthe terminus of the Manchurian Railway, with 
the right of fortification; also the right to construct 
a railway from Petuna on the Sungari River, in 
Manchuria, northwest of Kirin, to Port Arthur and 
Talienwan. Both ports are to be open to the war- 
ships of the world, and Talienwan isto be open to 
the ships and commerce of the world, with a customs 
tariff similar to that of a Chinese treaty port, thothe 
administration and collection will be the same asat any 
other Russian port. As one effect of this will be to 
supplant Newchwang as a port, and cause a deficit 
in Chinese revenues, Russia has agreed, greatly to 
the delight of China, to pay to China the balance of 
customs receipts at Talienwan, after paying expen- 
ses. Her withdrawal from Korea has also secured 
Japan’s assent to the occupation of the Liao-tong 
Peninsula. The French demands remain as yet un- 
answered; but it is reported that a French fleet has 
sailed north, avoiding Hongkong. England has as 
yet taken no steps, except to order every available 
ship in Chinese waters to be ready at Hongkong. 


WHEN Russia secured her hold on Manchuria 
there was a very general impression that the chief 
thing aimed at was an outlet to her Siberian trade. 
The great plea was that Vladivostock was ice-bound 
half of the year, and that consequently Siberia was 
practically useless for the same length of time. It 
1s, however, becoming apparent that the province is 
no mean acquisition in itself. The winters are hard, 
yet the cold by no means prevents travel, and the 
hot summers result in richand large crops. The for- 
ests of hard wood bid fair to supply the markets 
when those of North and South America are ex- 
hausted, and there is a great wealth of mineral re- 
sources, especially coal, iron and gold, altho as yet 
it has been developed very little. The means of 
communication are numerous. There are five great 
rivers navigable for steamers into the very heart of 
the country, and when they are frozen, the roads 
are at their best, and sledges even surpass the river 
steamers. The people, too, are an acquisition of by 
no means little value. Industrious, thrifty, cool- 
headed and intelligent in all matters of commercial 
enterprise, they already furnish a considerable mar- 
ket for Western goods, and Russian cloths are com- 
peting with those from Manchester. They are con- 
servative and superstitious in their customs and re- 
ligious beliefs, and thus not always friendly to West- 
ern improvements: yet they adapt themselves to 
their needs, as is shown by their establishing at 
Kirin without any European supervision an arsenal 
which turns out breech-loading rifles and machine 
guns. With all these advantages, however, they are 
not so consolidated as to offer serious hindrance to a 
foreign power; and the 200,000 Russian troops scat- 
tered through the province are an ample force for the 
control of the whole region. Whether Russia has build- 
ed wiser than she knew, or whether she knew what 
she was to get, but preferred not to dwell upon its 
value, is not yet evident. 


In England there is a general feeling of disquiet. 
Lord Salisbury’s illness, which, altho it does not ap- 
pear to be serious, makes it difficult for him to attend 
Cabinet meetings, has revived the report about his 
resigning, at. least the care of the Foreign Office. 
These are vigorously denied; but it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that his powers are seriously 
weakened, and at a time when positive measures are 
more than ever needed. Questions in the House of 
Commons as to the situation in China bring out lit- 
tle but asserted ignorance; and to all appearance, Sir 
Claude Macdonald was the last man in Peking to 
learn the facts as to the lease of Port Arthur and Ta- 
lienwan. The prevalent feeling finds expression in 
the leading papers, Zhe Times asserting that ‘* prac- 
tically we have no Prime Minister and no Foreign 
Secretary,” another asks ‘‘ What has befallen our 
Government ?”’ and a third insists that the outlook is 
very dangerous for peace. At a recent by-election 
in asolid Conservative district, the Liberal candidate 
came very near winning, and this is considered to in- 
dicate the trend of public opinion. There is also 
some anxiety as to the situation in Egypt; and the 
extending ofthe plague in India isaconstant source 
of disturbance, altho the border troubles appear to 
have subsided. At the same time people note with 
sorrow the evident progress of disease with Mr. 
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Gladstone, whose condition is at last officially recog- 
nized as serious. The increasing age of the Queen, 
whostill clings to Lord Salisbury as the only savior 
of the country, makes another element of uncertainty, 





The SULTAN persists in his opposition to Prince 
George whose candidacy for the office of Governor 
of Crete, however, receives the tacit support of 
the Balkan States as well as of the European Gov- 
ernments. In Turkey generally the people are dis- 
heartened. There is a wide-spread feeling that they 
are to be drawn into another war with Russia, and 
a parallel feeling that they will deserve the defeat 
that is sure tocome. Every effort is being made, 
with however little of zest, to get things on toa war 
footing. In Egypt every one is waiting for the rise 
of the Nile, altho preparations are being pushed. 
The railway to Berber has been considerably ad- 
vanced, and by the erection of a dam across one of 
the mouths of the Atbara where it enters the Niie, 
an easy course will be secured to Shendi within 
about one hundred miles of Khartim. The Dervish 
cavalry are active, and altho they are always repulsed 
they return to the attack with good courage. There 
are increasing indications that there is better skill 
than the Arabs have directing their operations. 


THE Austrian Reichsrath has reassembled, but 
offers little hope of better results than were attained 
in the last session. Count Thun’s Cabinet is gen- 
erally recognized as the best that could be selected, 
representing the different parties; but those parties 
reserve the right to differ from their representatives. 
Thus the Young Czechs manifest no special delight 
that one oftheir number is Minister of Finance, and 
the heterogeneity of the combination is regarded as 
not favorable for a decided policy of any kind. The 
greatest hope lies in the well-known ability of the 
Premier, who has been Stadholder of Bohemia and 
achieved both success and popularity in the office. 
A new language decree has been prepared to take 
the place of the Badeni measure, but has not yet 
beed presented. The first sessions were stormy, the 
election of Herr Fuchs, of the Catholic People’s 
Party, as president, being greeted with the most out- 
rageous denunciations. The jubilee of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 was celebrated both in Vienna and Buda 
Pesth most enthusiastically. In view of the ex- 
tensive preparations in Vienna, there were demands 
that the Government interfere and stop the laying of 
wreaths on the monuments in the cemetery. This, 
however, was not done, and a procession of 60,000 
to 70,000, including several hundred students wear- 
ing their colors and badges, marched through the 
cemetery. Herr Wolff, the leader of the German 
Nationalists, made an impassioned plea for liberty, 
and there were other short speeches, but no disturb- 
ance. At Buda Pesth the streets were gayly deco- 
rated, and Maurus Jokai delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress in memory of the great Hungarian poet, Petify. 
The only discordant feature was the reading, in the 
Municipal Council, by a Socialist, of a poem directed 
against Austria. ’ 





TowARD the close of the year 1896 the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies commenced an investigation as 
to some alleged scandals in connection with the 
Bank of Naples, and brought ‘a prosecution for em- 
bezzlement against Signor Favilla, an ex-director. In 
the course of the examination it appeared that Sigfior 
Crispi, during his term of office, had borrowed from 


' Signor Favilla about $60,000 for the service of the 


State, and a warrant was issued for his arrest. But 
the very next, day notwithstanding this, he was re- 
elected to Parliament and thus regained immunity 
from arrest. He, made a full statement before 
the magistrate, and in the Chamber of Deputies 
stated that a part of the sum had been repaid before 
his fall from power after the defeat at Adowa, and 
the remainder with full interest and commission after 
that event. The matter was brought up in the 
Chamber in December, 1897, and Signor Crispi made 
a most impassioned speech, in which he courted the 
fullest examination by a competent commission, as 
provided by the statutes. Since then there has been 
occasional discussion, but last week the Chamber 
adopted a report by the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the case, which recommended ‘‘ political 
censure’’ against ex-Premier Crispi, but refused to 
prosecute him in the courts or impeach him, asthere 
was no evidence that he had any knowledge that the 
money advanced was secured in any other than a 
legitimate way, and his official action protected him: 
This raised a storm among the Radicals, who 
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demanded that he be tried in the criminal courts. The 
venerable statesman, whois suffering from cataract, 
has resigned his seat and gone to his constituents in 
Sicily, demanding a re-election as a vindication of 
his character and a repudiation of the ‘‘ political cen- 
sure.”’ 


I! 


Last week M. Hanotaux, the French Premier and 
Foreign Minister, expressed confidence that the An- 
glo-French commission on the Niger territorial dis- 
pute were ‘‘on the eve of an honorable settlement.”’ 
The difficulties, he said, were already half solved and 
only some untoward event could prevent a full solu- 
tion. Doubtless he is viewing the outlook with 
much more satisfaction since the recent news has 
come of the activity of the French forces in the dis- 
puted territory. It appears that a considerable body 
of French troops leaving Dahomey marched nearly 
due north to a point on the Niger known as Ilo. 
Thence they went down the river a considerable dis- 
tance and occupied Bussa. Bussaisvery nearly ona 
line with Niki, which is also held by the French and 
which is claimed as being part of the English hinter- 
land of Lagos. The French are in occupation of 
three important points on the Niger below Say, on 
the eastern bank, which, according to the conven- 
tion of 1890, is the southernmost point of the French 
possessions on that side. It is recalled by the British 
press that France was quite ready in 1892 to accept a 
delimitation which would have given all this territory 
together with the hinterland of Dahomey and Togo, 
to England. But late inthat year a war with Da- 
homey occurred, and France obtained possession of 
that country. Sincethen it has been extremely anx- 
ious to get possession of a considerable portion of 
the middle Niger. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that in this territory, which France intimates 
she is determined to contend for, the English also 
occupy a number of strong places. It remains to be 
seen whether the Anglo-french Commission, now sit- 
ting in Paris, willaward to France the territory which 
is now claimed forit. There was an agreement early 
in 1897, when the English were planning for a bril- 
liant campaign, that, pending the discussion of fron- 
tier lines, both French and English troops should ab- 
stain from entering the disputed territory. This re- 
quest came from Paris, and was immediately agreed 
to in London; but no sooner was the agreement en- 
tered into than French troops began to pour into 
that section. It would seem as tho this fact ought 
to have some weight with the Paris tribunal. 


THE high-handed act of President Kriiger in re- 
moving Chief Justice Kotze from his position is still 
a disturbing question of discussion in the Transvaal 
Republic. Judge Ameshoff, the senior member of 
the Court, has complained because he was not ap- 
pointed Chief Justice instead of Judge Gregorowski, 
and has sent inhis resignation. Moreover, the Law 
Society of Pretoria has passed resolutions insisting 
on the importance of guaranteeing the independence 
of the judiciary, condemning Law I, as it is called, 
of the Volksraad, under which the President claims 
to have acted, and expressing approbation and grati- 
tude for Chief Justice Kotze’s stand for these princi- 
ples. The Law Society of Pretoria has expressed 
itself in similar terms. Judge Kotze said to the 
deputation that informed him of the action of the 
Pretoria lawyers, that his dismissal was illegal and 
unconstitutional. He appealed to lawyers and all 
right-thinking men to aid him to obtain justice and 
a fair trial before an independent tribunal, his ap- 
pointment being for life, and insisted on the neces- 
sity for the immediate repeal of Law I, the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution, and the pro- 
tection and independence of the judiciary, without 
which there could be no’ security for the capital, 
pwoperty, rights or liberties of the whole population. 
Judge Kotze declared that President Kriiger urged 
him to promise, a year before the decision wasgiven, 
to enforce the Volksraad resolution bearing on the 
Brown case, and threatened to remove him if he did 
not. President Kriiger denies this and calls it a lie. 
Late reports make it evident that the Government is 
about to deny Great Britain’s suzerainty. The 
President intimated as much to the Volksraad; Dr. 
Leyds has positively stated it, and it is reported 
that it was definitely decided upon at a full meeting 
of members of the Volksraad at President Kriiger’s 
house on the evening of March roth. It was left to 
the President to ‘‘take advantage of any compli- 
cation in which England might become engaged else- 
where,” to announce it. England would promptly 
refuse to accept such a decision, 
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The Compulsion of Love. 


ONE of the most remarkable facts about our Lord’s 
death is, that he wished to escape it, that he could 
have escaped it, but that yet he could not escape it. 
He prayed to be delivered from it, with an agony 
that seemed to refuse denial. He yet declared, as 
he rose to meet those who came to seize him that he 
had but to say the word, and a host of angels must fly 
to relieve him. Then he went calmly to meet his 
inevitable death. He could, and he could not, avoid 
it. He wished to live, but he chose to die. 

It is not for us to assume too positively to know 
why Jesus would novand could not do what yet he 
wished and was able to do. Somehow it was his duty 
to endure his passion.. For some reason he must 
die. The great purpose of the world’s salvation 
could not otherwise be accomplished.+ Christ must 
suffer. He knew it; it was his Father’s will. The 
cup could not pass; he must drink it. Somehow, 
out of that self-sacrifice, accepted when it might 
have been refused, through its power or its atone- 
ment we are saved. It was Christ’s compulsory free- 
will offering for the world. 

What compulsion is so great as the compulsion of 
love? Love compelled the Father in the gift of his 
Son. He so loved the world that he could not with- 
hold his best beloved. Love compelled the Son to 
leave the throne of Heaven, to live among men, and 
to die the death of the cross. But for infinite love 
this infinite gift would not have been made. With 
such love it could not have been withheld. 

We are most like God when love makes us its slaves 
and takes away eur freedom. The mother cannot 
forget her child. For it she will work or die. No 
toil, no pain, no danger affrights her. She simply 
cannot save even her life at the expense of that of 
the child, because love forbids. The father will risk 
no matter what hazard or endure no matter what toil 
for his family, because he loves them. Death has no 
terrors for love. 

But it is not only’in these closer family relations 
that love works like an unreasoning instinct against 
all the arguments of-selfishness, but in the wider 
reaches of duty. What is heroism, or what is relig- 
ion, but this compulsion of love? It may be love of 
family, it may be love of country, it may be love of 
humanity, it may be love of God; but love is before 
and above all other forces in the great divine order in 
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which we have our part. It conquers fear, it anni- 
hilates self-interest. It is the very force of attraction 
that holds society together; and this attraction works 
aright only as God is its central sun. 

In this compelling love of man and love of God we 
have our sacrifices, perhaps our crucifixions, which 
we must accept, as Christ accepted his, when it is 
the Father’s will. It may be a physical burden 
which his wisdom imposes; it may be a responsibility 
that seems too heavy for us, and under which we 
can at least die as Jesus died. Whatever it is, our 
individual cross must be borne because it must. 
We have prayed to have it removed, and God has 
denied us. We love him; we love those for whose 
sake we bear it, and we shall fail of being like Christ 
if the love which rises up to God and the love that 
flows out to the world of men does not master all 
other desires or passions and make it impossible for 
us to do otherwise than to say with the Master ‘‘ How 
am I straitened until it be accomplished!’’ 


Findings of the “ Maine ” Court. 

WE have at last the report of the ‘‘Maine” Court 
of Naval Inquiry. The suspense has been long and 
hard to bear. Inthe weeks which have intervened 
between the blowing up of our splendid war-ship and 
the publication of the results of the inquiry, the na- 
tion has carried itself ina most manful and admirable 
way. The feeling has run deep, but it has been kept 
so thoroughly under restraint that our national self- 
control has won the admiration of the world. And 
now that the report has come it relieves only in part 
the great burden of anxiety we have been carrying. 

The first and most important result is that the dis- 
aster was not due to any negligence on the part of 
the officers or crew of the ‘‘ Maine.’’ The first expla- 
nation offered from Spanish sources was that the 
discipline of the ship was so greatly relaxed that the 
explosion came about through gross carelessness. 
If we had been compelled to accept this explanation 
we should have used a stronger term and pronounced 
those responsible for such negligence guilty of a 
crime. But no such stigma is to be put upon Cap- 
tain Sigsbee or any of his brave officers and men. 
We now know that the explosion was caused by a 
mine under the port bow of the vessel. We have no 
longer to speculate as to how the explosion occurred, 
whether by spontaneous combustion, or by the over- 
heating of the coal-bunkers, or by the crossing of 
the wires of the dynamo. If it was an accident, it 
was not an accident proceeding from an internal 
cause, but was of external origin. We preferred to 
accept the theory of accident, due to unforeseen and 
therefore unpreventable causes, until the report of 
the court should show otherwise. The report does 
show otherwise, and the theory of internal agency is 
forever set at rest. 

There will be no disposition. whatever in this 
country to dispute the findings of the court. It has 
the fullest confidence of the United States Govern- 
ment and nation. It pursued its labors quietly and dili- 
gently, but with afi intelligence, an impartiality and 
thoroughness which leaves nothing to be desired. It 
has kept its own counsels strictly, and the report that 
it has presented is as restrained and judicial in tone as 
any judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a case exciting no public interest. We believe 
that it will be accepted in the same way by the delib- 
erate judgment ot the world. 

The court finds that two of the magazines of the 
‘*Maine’’ were fired as the result of the explosion of 
the mine under the bow of the vessel; butit is utterly 
unable to fix the responsibility. When the mine was 
placed in that fatal position, by whom it was placed, 
and how fired, are questions which the court cannot 
answer. They are the part ofthe mystery which re- 
mains unexplained and perhaps will ever remain so. 
We have no reason to believe that the fiendish work 
was instigated either by the Government at Madrid 
or the Government at Havana, or by members there- 
of. Wedo not wonder that the Spanish people are 
indignant that they should be thought capable of such 
athing. We must believe that the Government au- 
thorities were in entire ignorance of any such scheme. 
Since we must believe that it was done with fiendish 
purpose we prefer to believe that it was done by an in- 
dividual or individuals upon his or their own respon- 
sibility. If the circumstances which strain the re- 
lations betweep this countryand Spain are such that 
we cannot be generous to the Spanish people,: we can 
at least be just, and refuse to hold them as a nation, 
or their rulers responsible for an act whose cowardly 
nature they despise as heartily as we do. 
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President McKinley is wise in refusing immediately 
to push the matter of indemnity for the loss of the 
‘«Maine.’’ The question of responsibility isa nice 
question. The harbor of Havana is entirely under 
Spanish control. Our war-vessel was there on a 
friendly mission; the two countries were at peace. 
Nevertheless there was a feeling between the peoples 
of the two countries which required some caution, 
The people of Havana did not view with favor the 
coming of a war-vessel of the United States to their 
harbor. There was abundant reason why the au- 
thorities should have taken every precaution to pre-' 
vent any accident happening to the vessel while she 
was in Cuban waters. When the Spanish war-vessel 
‘«Vizcaya’’ came to this port to make a return visit 
the authorities of the United States caused proper 
vigilance to be observed night and day to prevent any 
one from approaching the visitor with sinister de- 
signs. 

The question which will arise in the diplomatic 
correspondence between the two countries growing 
out of this case will have reference to the measure of 
responsibility which may be justly imputed to Spain. 
Weare not at all confident that under the law of 
nations we have a clear case. This is a matter for 
the fullest consideration; and if it should finally ap- 
pear that the two countries cannot agree, the emi- 
nently proper thing would be to refer it to arbitra- 
tion. It is not, as it now lies before the world,a 
question of national honor, or national integrity, or 
national independence on either side. It is a ques- 
tion of interpretation of international usages, and it 
can only be decided satisfactorily by being presented 
in full to an international court. We must assume 
that such a court would be absolutely impartial in 
its judgment. All that we can desire and ought to 
desire is that the case should be decided upon princi- 
ples of justice, so that whatever the decision may be, 
whether in our favor or against us, it shall command 
the approval of the civilized world. 

There is absolutely no reason for going to war 
about it. It would bea wicked and useless waste 
of lives and treasure to try to settle this matter, 
which is a question of fact and international law, by 
a resort to bloodshed. We mourn the loss of the 
brave officers and men of the ‘‘Maine’’ and of the 
noble ship; but this loss we cannot make good by 
going to war with a nation which indignantly repu- 
diates all knowledge of or connection with the malig- 
nant agency of it. It may be that Spain will, out of 
her own good will, offer suitable indemnity. If so, 
the incident will be quickly closed; otherwise it must 
be settled not by passion but by reason. 





The Louisiana Constitution. 


THE problem before the Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention has been, as every one knows, to dis- 
franchise the negroes and enfranchise the whites, and 
that without violating the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the United States Constitution. 
There was not the slightest pretense of concealment 
of the purpose. We might quote from the report of 
the sessions of the Convention’s Suffrage Committee 
as given in the New Orleans Picayune. Mr. Wilkin- 
son was before the Committee tooffer his plan. He 
began by saying that he ‘‘understood the purpose of 
the Convention was toeliminate as many negroes as 
possible.” He would have voters required to be able 
to read the Constitution ‘‘ understandingly.’’ This 
was ‘‘for the purpose of excluding that vicious class 
of young black bucks who had just enough education 
to read, yet had not the intelligence to understand.”’ 
He favored an ‘‘elastic’’ clause ‘‘ for the purpose of 
letting in a large proportion of the illiterate whites, 
and keeping out the negroes.” He was asked if his 
plan ‘‘ comprehended the exclusion of the negro be- 
cause he was black, and the inclusion of the white 
man because he was white,” and he replied that 
«such was the purpose of his bill.’” His plan was 
much like that in South Carolina which had, he said, 
‘taken in nearly all the whites, and had excluded 
122,000 negroes.” 

Judge Monroe had his plan, and his object was to 
make such a constitution as would get rid of the fraud 
necessary thus far. He would let all Federal and 
Confederate soldiers and their descendants vote, 
which would let in some two thousand negroes and 
some thirty thousand illiterate whites. He would 
also let all vote whose fathers or grandfathers owned 
three hundred dollars’ worth of property, which 
would let in many illiterate whites, and very few ne- 
groes, ‘‘because the further back they went in the 
history of the negro the less property they had,”’ 
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Judge Lawrason also presented ascheme. He wished 
the Fifteenth Amendment could be repealed. He 
would enfranchise all who were voters forty years 
ago, that is, before negro suffrage. The negro ques- 
tion must be settled even if it becomes necessary to 
‘‘ wipe the negro out asa factor.” Then Mr. Pon- 
der urged a poll-tax, because it ‘‘would exclude a 
good many negroes.’’ He wished to give the fran- 
chise to those who had voted under the registry pro- 
vided for inthe Act of 1896; and if some parishes 
‘are in an awkward position some device could be 
formulated to get these darkies off the roll without 
committing frauds in the Constitution.” His last 
proposition was as follows: 
‘‘He concluded by reading the last clause of his plan, 
which said that no qualification of the suffrage should 
be made which’ would affect ‘race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’ This provoked a laugh, and 
the committee adjourned.”’ 
So the Roman augurs laughed among themselves. 

‘Such was the purpose of the convention. The 
proposition agreed upon was substantially as follows: 
The voter must be able to read and write his own 
mother tongue, or English, and must make applica- 
tion, zz writing, for the privilege of the franchise. If 
illiterate, he must own property to the amount of 
three hundred dollars. All who were voters in 1867, 
or prior thereto, and their sons and grandsons, may 
vote, whether they can reador not. Thisisintended 
to exclude negroes, who became voters in 1868. A 
poll-tax will be required after 1900. There are pro- 
visions for terms of residence and registry, and natu- 
ralization; and the dispatch from New Orleans says 
that it is believed that it ‘‘ will have the effect of en- 
franchising a majority of the whites, in a legal way, - 
and of disfranchising a majority of the blacksin a 
legal way.’’ 

We presume it will; but what is the necessity? We 
are-told, the necessity of doing constitutionally what 
is now done fraudulently, That is, it is desired to 
incorporate iniquity into law. How needless this is, 
and how safe the State is from negro domination, will 
appear from the registration of January Ist, 1898. 
There were then in Louisiana only 87,240 registered 
voters, or one to every fourteen of its population 
Of these 74,133 were whites, and 12,902 were negroes. 
That is notdangerous, Of the negroes, 7,541 wrote 
their names, and 5,361 made their mark. Every 
parish in the State but two, Concordia and Tensas, 
had a white majority of voters, not of population. 

Doubtless this constitution will be adopted. Doubt- 
less its purpose will be accomplished. They will do 
one more unfair and unjust act. Let us hope that 
they will listen to che advice of Dr. Curry, made in 
an address to the members of the Convention, and 
not refuse toimprove the educational system of the 
State for both whites and blacks. Yet when they 
avow the purpose to shut the negro from the ballot, 
and for that purpose shut out those educationally 
incompetent, we fear they will lack stimulus to pro- 
vide education which will make the negro competent 
to vote. , 


The Cuban Question. 


THE blowing up of the ‘‘ Maine’’ is no part of the 
Cuban Question. It is an incident between the 
United States and Spain, but it is wholly apart from 
the issues which the state of war in Cuba presents. 
The President has determined to consider it by itself. 
There is great wisdom in this determination, since it 
narrows down and simplifies the Cuban Question, 

The war between Spain and the Cuban insurgents 
is of concern to us because (1) the island is close to 
our shores, distant less than a hundred miles; (2), 
the relations are those of near neighbors; (3) many 
of our people are in Cuba on business, and many Cu- 
bans are in the United States on business; (4) Amer- 
icans have large investments in the islard, and the 
commercial interests represented are important; (5), 
the state of war there imposes on us asa nation a 
heavy burden of expense in preserving neutrality; (6), 
our sympathies are strongly with the Cubans in their 
struggle against an oppressive Government, thus in- 

. creasing the difficulties of our Administration in ob- 
serving international usages; (7), the cruel edict of 
General Weyler hes brought about unparalleled suf- 
fering among the non-combatants; (8), the enforced 
famine is more fatal than the sword, destroying 
thousands of men, women and children; (9), this 
spectacle makes an appeal to our humanity which we 
cannot and ought not to resist; (10), of the last thirty 
years nearly one-half has been spent by the Cubans 
in a state of war. 
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This is how the Cuban rebellion becomes for us the 


Cuban Question. We have waited and hoped, hoped 
and waited; and now our duty is made clear to us. 
The struggle is evidently a hopeless one. It might 
go on for years yet, with itsawful horrors. We have 
come at last to the inevitable conclusion that in some 
way the war must be ended. The insurgents are de- 
termined to fight on until independence is won; 
Spain is obstinately set on re-establishing her sover- 
eignty. It isthe duty of the United States, and of 
no other nation, to bring about a lasting peace. 

How shall we doit? President Cleveland’s plan 
two years ago was by securing a reasonable measure 
of autonomy. Since then the Liberal Government of 


_Spajn has conceded autonomy, on larger lines, too, 


than was anticipated when Mr. Cleveland wrote his 
Message. But the insurgents will have none of it. 
They say they have been fooled too often by Spain’s 
promises, and that no concession short of absolute 
independence will be accepted. It must be said, too, 
that the loyal population of Cuba are divided on the 
subject, and the Conservatives bitterly oppose the 
new régime. 

Nevertheless, it may be possible for the United 
States to arrange peace on some such plan. This 
plan looks to an armistice until next October, during 
which the United States is made free to relieve the 
reconcentrados and at the same time bring about 
final pacification on the basis of practical independ- 
ence. This would probably be more acceptable to 
Spain than to the insurgents. Spain’s finances are 
at the worst, and her resources would soon fail 
utterly in a war with a fresh, strong power like the 
United States. It is stated that the Madrid Govern- 
ment, whose position is now made secure at home by 
the overwhelming success of the Liberals in the 
elections of last Sunday, is ready to agree to this 
plan. With the assurances which the United States 
might be able togive that Cuba would be left practi- 
cally free to govern itself, the insurgents might be 
willing to acquiesce in the settlement. 

This plan would not suit the extremists in Spain, 
Cuba or the United States, who want war. It would not 
reach quite as far as the people of the United States 
could desire; but it would both end the existing war 
and avert the threatened war. Therefore, it would be 
cordially welcomed by the sober, intelligent classes 
everywhere. Nearly all the concessions would be 
made by Spain, who would retain little of value in 
Cuba besides her suzerainty, with which she believes 
her national honor is bound up. 

This is indicated as President McKinley’s plan. 
Since our relations with Spain entered upon theacute 
stage, he has labored dayand night to reach a peace- 
ful solution. While preparing for the worst, he has 
hoped and prayed for the best; and if he succeeds in 
the policy now attributed to him he will have earned 
the highest victory of statesmanship and the grate- 
ful admiration of the world. Nothing could exceed 
the kindly, curteous tone of his Message accom- 
panying the report of the Naval Court. There is not 
a word to embitter the most hostile Spaniard, not a 
sentence to stir the passion of his own countrymen. 
There is moral heroism in his self-control. 

The tide, which was setting so strongly toward 
War, apparently began to turn on Monday when the 
findings of the Court were transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress. The climax which so many looked 
for did not come. On the contrary, assurances of 
peace began to come both from Washington and 
Madrid. The Governments, which only twenty-four 
hours before had seemed so far apart, began to come 
together, and the outlook is brightening. 

The moral position of the United States is very 
strong. We are not asking for Cuba for ourselves; 
we have no desire to annex the island; we are not 
clamoring for any material advantage whatever; we 
have no quarrel with Spain on other scores; we have 
no desire to fight for glory, or to fight at all, unless 
driven to it; our sole desire is that the awful struggle 
in Cuba, with all its attendant horrors of death by 
starvation and disease among the innocent non-com- 
batants shall cease. The appeal is to our humanity, 
and our humanity compels us to act. 





JAMES Payn, who died last week, was for many 
years a correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT, and we 
publish this week, on our 17th page, the last of the 
articles of gossip and comment received from him. 
He was not one of the great factors in the literary 
history of the nineteenth century, but he was one of 
the most agreeable and popular. For many years he 


was editor of Chambers’s Journal and Cornhill Maga- 
zine, and his succession of novels, such as ‘‘ Lost Sir 
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Massingbird,” ‘‘A Woman’s Vengeance” and ‘‘Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,’’ actually counting full two score, 
gave those journals great vogue, and scarce any stories 
had a larger circulation whether in magazine or book 
form. He was remarkable for his human interest. 
Whatever he wrote was fresh, lively and taking. 
He taught no great moral lessons, and was no re- 
markable /iterary force; but he knew how to please 
the people. What he wrote for THE INDEPENDENT 
was that kind of causerze which pleasantly hangs any 
filmy drapery out of old closets on any slender peg, 
and chats away just the kind of agreeable gossip on 
current happenings which one likes to hear in a lei- 
sure mood. Mr. Payn was sixty-eight years old, and 
had been a sufferer from rheumatism for years. His 
first volume was in verse and was published the year 
that he graduated from Cambridge. 





THE interchange of kindly recognition between 
representatives of different religious faiths, without 
compromise of opinion but with fellowship of love, is 
one of the notes of the true Church in all Churches. 
One of these is the prayers offered in a Minneapolis 
Catholic church for the repose of the soul of Frances 
E. Willard, by mo means an event without parallel. 
Another is the beautiful tribute which good Chaplain 
Chidwick, of the battle-ship ‘‘ Maine,” himself a 
Catholic, has paid tothe memory of Carlton Jencks, 
a Christian Endeavorer, one of the men that perished 
when the vessel was blown up. He says, and the 
words are worth quoting for the sake of the kindly 
spirit they express and which we need constantly to 
cultivate: 


‘*He was one of our best men, and altho not of my 
belief, was one of my greatest comforts. Every Sun- 
day evening I was accustomed to hold services for our 
crew, irrespective of belief. 
promoters for this service. Frequently we conversed 
on spiritual matters, not controversially but for edifi- 
cation. The evening of his last day on earth was spent 
with me inthis manner. Our men admired him for his 
attention to religious duties, and I am positive his ex- 
ample gave great glory to God from the souls of his 
shipmates. It is the teaching of our Church that men 
like Carlton Jencks are undoubtedly saved. He was 
fond of his God, and God was undoubtedly drawn to 
him. The disaster occurred shortly after the hour for 
retiring, and I know the evening prayers of our good 
friend united him with his Maker. I have recognized 
his body, and it is buried with that of his shipmates 
who went down on the gallant‘ Maine’ in the ceme- 
tery of Havana.” 


He was one of my zealous 





Ir it be true that all the ‘‘isms’’ find warm wel- 
come in Boston, it is also true that the foundation of 
belief, whether orthodox or heterodox, are still 
strong, and being implanted in the minds of the city’s 
youth. Recently, in one of the girls’ schools, in an 
old and crowded district, drawing from the poorer 
homes, there occurred the following incident: On 
the return of a teacher to her classroom during a 
recess, she found a little colored girl, perhaps ten 
years of age, bending over a desk and striking vio- 
lently a little Jewish girl of the same age, whom she 
had pushed down into the seat. With every blow 
she exclaimed: ‘‘Now will you say Jesus Christ 
didn’t rise from the dead! Now will you say Jesus 
Christ didn’t rise from the dead!’’ The teacher 
dragged her away from her unresisting and unreply- 
ing victim, and began to remonstrate with her. 
Zealously she interrupted: ‘‘ But he did rise from 
the dead, didn’t he, Miss W——?” Miss W—— 
quietly teld her that then and there were not the 
time and the place to discuss the matter, and added, 
‘« Besides, if you believe that Christ rose from the 
dead, you ought to act more as he commanded; I 
am sure little Rose in all this has acted much more 
like a Christian than you.” But ‘little Rose” until 
now silent, excitedly cried, ‘‘I’m ot a Christian! 
I’m not a Christian? I’ma Jew! I’m a Jew!” Each 
child stood by her convictions; the one, with her 
excitable, imaginative and impulsive temperament; 
the other, with the unresisting, racial endurance of 
physical suffering and contumely until it would have 
been dishonor to keep silent. 


-AN article in last week’s INDEPENDENT which has 
attracted much attention calls out the following note 
from Prof. J. Fry, of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia: 

The article in last week’s INDEPENDENT on ‘‘ The Un- 
known Realms of Scripture”” was a surprise, as many 
of the passages given have frequently been used as 
texts of sermons, quite a number of which are in print 
and have had wide circulation. *‘ Is not my word like 
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a fire, and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?’ is a very common text for sermons on the 
power of God’s Word, and a favorite text among Lutheran 
clergymen for Reformation anniversary discourses. 
The passage from Ezekiel, ‘‘I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it,” etc., has been repeatedly used for the 
same or similar occasions, as has been, also, the pas- 
sage concerning ‘“‘ untempered mortar.” ‘* Reprobate 
silver shall men call them,”’ etc., was used as the text 
of more than one sermon some years ago, when Con- 
gress passed the fifty-cent dollar enactment. 

‘* The people that were left of the sword found grace 
in the wilderness,” and the ‘‘old cast clouts and old 
rotten rags,” used in drawing Jeremiah out of the pit, 
are texts of two of Jay’s Meditations, found in innu- 
merable households; and ‘‘ Gray hairs are upon him”’ 
is the text of one of McCheyne’s sermons, almost as 
wellknown. ‘‘ The temple of the Lord are these’’ has 
often been the text for sermons against denominational 
exclusivism, and no Old Testament text has been more 
common at the burial of soldiers than ‘‘ There is no dis- 
charge in that war.’’ The ‘‘ Lodging place in the wil- 
derness”’ is a text oft quoted in showing the value and 
design of the Church; and ‘‘ Dead flies spoil the oint- 
ment’’ has been applied again and again to inconsistent 
church-members. ‘ 

I agree with the writer of the article referred to that 
the prophetical books should be more familiar with 
many Bible readers than they are, but would be sorry 
to believe they are ‘‘the unknown realms of Scrip- 
ture’’; and to show she is mistaken I call attention to 
the frequent use of these passages. 

GOVERNOR PINGREE, that time-tried friend of the 
plain people, and uncompromising foe of the money 
power, is after certain Michigan corporations with a 
sharp stick; and he will leave no stone unturned to 
induce the railroad, telegraph, telephone and ex- 
piess companies to increase their contributions to the 
State inthe form of taxes. The Governor could not 
be quite happy if he were not making war on some- 
body or something; and just now, in the brief inter- 
val preceding his own campaign for re-election, he 
feels that he has made a singularly fortunate choice 
in selecting a generous grist of corporations as ob- 
jects ofattack. Governor Pingree is a big man, and 
when he talks about money he prefers to deal with 
lump sums. Five million dollars is about what he 
thinks the corporations should turn into the State 
Treasury in additional taxes, and he prefers not to be 
bothered with such little matters of detail as would 
be involved in answering the question where the 
corporations are to secure the money which he asks 
for. The suggestion that those corporations, not being 
altogether eleemosynary in their scope and character, 
might be compelled to raise their charges, in order 
to meet the demand, and so take the before-men- 
tioned lump sum from the Governor’s friends, the 
plain people, is quite too petty to engage his atten- 
tion. Unquestionably, if the railroad and other cor- 
porations in Michigan are not paying their fair pro- 
portion of the taxes, they should be made to do so, 
and it may be some good will result from the consid- 
eration of the matter by the Legislatures now assem- 
bled in special session; but it is not clear that the 
Executive's motives in calling the lawmakers together 
were wholly disinterested. Certainly his message 
lacks the judicial quality of fairness; for while he 
shows that the railroads have been favored by the 
public, he fails to emphasize the fact that they have 
in return done much for the public by making pos- 
sible the rapid development of the State’s industries. 





THE high tension of public feeling in France has 
been strikingly illustrated by the restraint it has put 
on foreign expression of sympathy with the brave 
effort ot M. Zola to secure a revision of the trial of 
Dreyfus. Mr. D. Christie Murray, the English au- 
thor, was about to secure signatures by British au- 
thors to a paper to be presented to M. Zola, ex- 
pressing their admiration of his courage and pur- 
pose; but it was found wise to drop it, because it 
might offend the susceptible French heart and do 
more hurt than good. The President of the Free 
Churches of France attended the late Congress of 
British Nonconformists, representing, as he said, six 
hundred thousand Protestants among thirty-eight 
million Roman Catholics and infidels. The chair- 
man was deeply affected by his address and proposed 
that a letter of kindly feeling be written and sent to 
the Protestant churches of France. This seemed in- 
nocent enough, and it was immediately carried, on 
which the good French pasteur rose, and to the great 
amusement of the assembly said it was very kind, but 
«« Be careful.’’ He was evidently afraid that any ex- 
pression of English sympathy would only; make their 
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position the more difficult. The first sentence in 
Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey,” ‘‘ They order this 
matter better in France,” will bear revision. 





Marquis ITo, the Japanese Prime Minister, right- 
ly judges the growing sentiment of national govern- 
ments on the subject of religious education, under 
the direction of the State. He was lately asked his 
opinion whether the educational system of Japan 
should not include instruction in some form of na- 
tional religion. He declared that this was impossi- 
ble, that it was against the spirit of the constitution, 
and the tendency of all civilized countries in Europe 
and America. He did not at all wish religion 
banished from the world; but he would have the 
people of Japan left free to adopt what form of re- 
ligion they pleased. Statesmen may, he says, be of 
one religion or another, but as statesmen they have 
nothing to do with this or that religion; and the 
tendency in Western countries is, he says, to banish 
religious propagandism from the fields of politics 
and public education. This is substantially the po- 
sition which we adopt in this country. The State 
and the Church are two different organizations, and 
each has its separate field. That does not mean that 
the teachers of the Church shall not cultivate patri- 
otism, not that the rulers of the State shall not en- 
courage the religious faith of their people; but it 
does mean that the Church shall not control politics, 
not the State control religion. 





JUDGE JOHN BaRTON Payne, of Chicago, re- 
cently delivered in a few words a wholesome lecture 
on the duty of a lawyer whose client had resorted to 
dishonorable or criminal methods in seeking to gain 
an advantage in the trial of a suit. 
ferred to, Judge Payne said: 


In the case re- 


‘* While I would not attempt to fix a moral standard 

for you, you have maintained that it is your first duty 
to stand by your client. I must still say that I feel 
that the first duty ot a lawyer is to his own honor and 
public justice.” 
That statement included nothing that was new to 
any man who is fit to be a member of the Bar; but it 
is a fact that in practice many lawyers seem so to lose 
sight of nice distinctions—and some not so nice—as to 
necessitate careful scrutiny in order to discover them; 
and occasionally a sharp word from the Bench is 
demanded. The Bar should never be allowed to for- 
get that ‘‘the first duty of a lawyer is to his own 
honor and public justice.”’ 


...» The address of the great German biologist, 
Virchow, delivered by him at the late International 
Medical Congress at Moscow, has been lately pub- 
lished. It interests us for its vigorous restatement 
of the position of science on what has been called 
spontaneous generation. He says what everybody 
knows, and what was first demonstrated by the 
French chemist, Pasteur, that the nineteenth cen- 
tury will hand on to the twentieth the sure convic- 
tion that life is not produced except from previous 
life. Hesays that it is probable that there was a 
first life on the earth, but science can tell nothing 
about that; that belongs to philosophy or faith. 
There are only two alternative suppositions—spon- 
taneous generation and creation; but science can de- 
clare for neither. It is not the business of science 
to think out a plan of the universe; that belongs to 
a sphere which transcends observation. 
content with that conclusion. 


Religion is 


...»Perhaps one reason why the Alsace-Lorraine 
problem is an ‘‘ever-burning ’’ one, as Mr. Theodore 
Stanton declares in his interesting communication 
from Paris, may be because of the instruction on the 
subject given in the public schools of France. An 
American who visited a village school in Picardy, a 
few years since, saw fastened on the inner side of the 
schoolhouse door, where every boy could read it as 
he left the building, a card on which the schoolmaster 
had printed, in bold letters, ‘‘ Boysof France! Never 
forget 1870! Never forget Metz and Strasburg!’’ 
The large map of France, which hung on the wall 
also, taught its lesson of unforgetfulness, having a 
heavy black line painted around the lost territory of 
‘«« Alsace-Lorraine.”’ Public opinion is easily mold- 
ed in public schools. 


.... The reader of Dr. Borchardt’s valuable article 
on the ‘‘ Tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty” will 
gather that he does not by any means agree with the 
announcement that M. Amelineau has discovered 
the tombs of the demigods who preceded the kings 
of the First Dynasty. First came that of Osiris, and 
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now those of Set and Horus, all at Abydos. It must 
be remembered that tombs of demigods and saints are 
not always built the year after their death Perhaps 
much more important is the discovery announced by 
M. Loret in the vicinity of Thebes of the tomb of 
Amenophis II, with his intact mummy, with nine 
other coffins and four uncoffined mummies. It is 
declared that this discovery is more important than 
that of the burial-place of Thothmes III. 


....It is not a wholly bad conclusion which the 
Archbishop of Valladolid has reached as to the con- 
dition of things in Spain. There is no hope, he says, 
ina pastoral, in any one of the parties, and the only 
hope is in prayer and penance. The Conservative 
Party is disorganized since the assassination of their 
chief; the Liberal Party has no strength to face the 
situation, the Republican party is disqualified by the 
hostility to the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Carlist Party, which has both cohesion and faith, 
could only carve its way by civil war, the worst of 


all evils. It is a case that calls for much prayer and 
much penance. Lent is a good time to give up 
Cuba. 


....It is a pity that Senator Thurston, in his tell- 
ing speech on the conditions he observed in Cuba, 
could not have exercised a little more of the wise 
reticence of Senator Proctor. It was a great mistake 
for him to branch off into a warning against the 
peace-at-any-price bankers and money-changers, 
and then declare that war would stimulate business 
and increase prosperity. War is nothing but destruc- 
tion. Its stimulus is the hectic of fever and disease. 
War destroys wealth as well as life; and for its ex- 
pense the people have to pay. We want no such ar- 
gument for intervention, even in rebuttal. 


.... Those who fear that our unparalleled export 
trade is abnormal, due chiefly to the demand created 
by short crops, will be reassured somewhat by the 
Treasury statement, just published, showing that our 
agricultural exports have been steadily decreasing 
in percentage. In 1893 they constituted 74.75 per 
cent. of the total exports; in 1894, 73.24; in 1895, 
70.3g; in 1896, 66.54, and in 1897, 66.84—a very 
slight increase last year over the preceding year. 
Our manufactures are finding larger and larger mar- 
kets abroad, and these will tend to steady our ex- 
port trade. 


.... Bostwick Hawley, D.D,, having read with in- 
terest Dr. Buckley’s articles showing that Washing- 
ton communed with Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches, sends us a quotation from a tribute to his 
Christian character by Bishop Asbury, written soon 
after Washington’s death, as follows; 

‘‘At alltimes he acknowledged the providence of 
God, and never was ashamed of his Redeemer. We 
believe he died not fearing death. In his wiil he or- 
dered the manumission of his slaves—a true son of lib- 
erty in all points.” 


....The ‘‘sky-scraping’’ office buildings, which 
have been so roundly condemned by persons who do 
not understand their construction, have proved a 
splendid protection against the spread of fire; and 
some recent conflagrations in Chicago have made 
the substantial qualities of those structures better 
appreciated than ever before. Even admitting that 
they are too high, it is true that a twenty-story build- 
ing that won’t burn is safer than a six-story tinder- 
box. 


.... Primary reform in the cities of this State is 
now assured by the unanimous adoption of the pend- 
ing bill in the Legislature. That all opposition 
should cease on the final passage of the measure in 
both houses was a political phenomenon whose ex- 
planation has not yet been found. So far as known 
there are no fatal defects in the bill, in whose con- 


- struction reformers had a practically free hand. Per- 


haps the general demand for pure primaries is too 
strong for machine men to resist. 


.... Don’t let the women get into a squabble over 
the question who founded the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Miss Willard never claimed to 
be the founder; and good, faithful, Christian women 
will find better work in advancing temperance than 
in claiming to have been the first organizer. We 
hope they are working for the glory of God and not 
for their own glory. 


.... Mayor Van Wyck evidently means to conduct 
the government of New York honestly and econom- 
ically, whatever may be his faults in other directions. 
The indictment of prominent officials in Brooklyn 
means that the new Comptroller is vigilant in exam- 
ining accounts and bringing offenders to justice, 
Every fair-minded man must applaud this course, 
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The Cuban Question. 


OPINIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


“‘Two alternatives remain; one to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Cuba. This would not be to declare war 
against Spain, and it would not of itself justify Spain in 
declaring war against us. The other alternative 
would be forcible intervention by ourselves on the ground 
of humanity and for the suppression of a barbaric civil 
war. . It is probable that the first rather than the 
second of these two courses would be the wisest one for 
this country to pursue, despite the fact that it would recog- 
nize independence before independence has been really 
achieved.’’— The Outlook. 

‘“‘May God deliver us from war! But under his provi- 
dence we believe this deliverance only becomes possible by 
the consent of Spain to treat on the basis of Cuban inde- 
pendence. Between a brief and humane war with 
its assured result and a further prolongation of the 
wretchedness and suffering in Cuba, what right-minded 
man can hesitate as to the choice ?’—Christian Work. 


‘To-day the nation waits for the decision upon which 
possible war or peace may depend. But it waits quietly 
with the hope that war with all its horrors may be averted; 
and at the same time it acquiesces heartily in the active 
preparations for war which are being made, realizing the 
truth that the best way to prevent war is to be prepared for 
it.”’—Presbyterian Banner. 

‘‘He [the President] is in position to know more in re- 
gard to the Cuban question and the ‘‘ Maine’’ explosion 
than we know, and with him rests the responsi- 
bility of determining the issues of war or peace. We be- 
lieve him to be a courageous, conscientious, competent 
man. He should have the confidence, the support and the 
prayers of all loyal citizens.""—Herald and Presbyter. 


“We should treat Spain with the greatest forbearance 
and consideration. This our country has always done; but 
it seems as if Spain were determined to rush upon her own 
destruction. In that case our Government and our coun- 
try will be blameless.”,"—Dr. HENRY M. FIELp, in Zhe 
Evangelist. ‘ 

‘“‘There is a general recognition of the wisdom of our 
President in doing nothing rashly. This country is too 
great to rush into action without knowing for a certainty 
that there are adequate reasons to justify what she does.”’ 
—Christian Instructor. 


“Even Armenia's story is not more sad than that of 
Cuba. We trust that before long the way will be opened 
for our greatcountry to intervene and put the Flower of 
the Antilles under the protection of the Stars and Stripes.’’ 
—Presbyterian Journal, 


“The general sentiment is that the United States cannot 
ignore the call of humanity to put an end to the war in 
Cuba. That the United States Government can end the 
war in Cuba in a few months there is hardly reasonable 
doubt; but the possible consequences of interfering are so 
great that the President and Congress need to move very 
cautiously.’’—Presbyterian Messenger. 

‘*Mr. Proctor’s words have been published in the news- 
papers of every city of our land; they have stirred mil- 
lions of hearts. Everyeye is now fixed upon the Presi- 
dent. He has but to speak the word and Cuba will be 
free.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


Senator Proctor’s address “will certainly zo far to 
strengthen our people in the conviction that Cuba ought to 
be free, if, indeed, it does not insure the speedy recogni- 
tion of its independence by our Government.”’—Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 

“In the language of ‘ Locksley Hall’ we willsay to the 
President ‘When you want us,sound upon the bugle-horn,’ 
and we will follow Fitzhugh Lee to the rescue ot the perish- 
ing, starving, bleeding Cubans at our door.’’—S?. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 

‘“*There can be no doubt that the sober, Christian senti- 
ment of the nation has prevented us from rushing rashly 
and prematurely into a bloody war. Our sympathy with 
those who are in a life and death struggle for freedom 
from tyranny has given us an intense interest in the 
Cubans. The destruction of the ‘ Maine’ fired the 
nation, and the present extensive preparations for war, if it 
must come, command the approval of all our people every- 
where. Patriotism is the religious side of political char- 
acter.’’-—Methodist Protestant. 

‘Sentiment in every section of the Union has long favor- 
ed interference, but President McKinley, with the courage 
and patriotism that are worthy of the highest admiration, 
has affirmed that Spain must be givena fair chance to try 
her scheme of autonomy recently inaugurated. He and 
his counselors with all ascertainable facts before them are 
the best judges of the time limit of the case.’’—Central 
Christian Advocate. 

‘‘The President is abused in some quarters as if he were 
unpatriotic and unwilling to begin an avoidable war. All 
honor to him if he does so. Being once in a just 
war our men afloat and on shore will see that the campaign 
is made short, sharp and decisive.”—Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

‘“‘More and more it seems that the conflict with Spain 
over the Cuban question is inevitable. The President has 
been calm, patient and forbearing, but circumstances, par- 
ticularly the horrible condition of affairs in that unfortu- 
nate island, have precipitated a crisis. It may be averted, 
but at this time the situation is full of danger.’’—Pitishurg 
Christian Advocate. 


‘*Should war be declared, as is likely, the verdict of the 
American people will be that it is just and, without hesi- 
tancy, the whole power of the Republic will be hurled with 
irresistible weight against that debased nation which 
seems more capable of starving to death helpless women 
y "4 children than crushing out a handful of armed rebels, 
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to say nothing of engaging a power like the American na- 
tion.”’—Methodist Advocate, Chattanooga. 


‘“* Have we any statesman who can speak the right word? 
Will the President do it? We trust he will. It is easy 
enough to rush into war, but, as ex-Secretary Boutwell 
wisely said, if we are to engage ina war with Spain its 
causes must be so fully adequate as to defy the scrutiny 
and tocommand the favorable judgment of an impartial 
posterity.”— Zhe Watchman (Baptist). 


‘We believe that if the United States flag were fired upon, 
South Carolina would be as ready as Massachusetts to de- 
fend the national honor. Among the things which our 
religion includes we reckon patriotism. It is no ghost to 
say that the South contains as much religion and patriot- 
ism as any other equal portion of our country.”—Aaftist 
Courier, Greenville, S. C. 

‘‘The effect of Senator Proctor’s wholly dispassionate 
and unemotional recital of the facts as he saw them in a 
recent visit to Cuba has been to deepen the con- 
viction that whether by war or otherwise the Cuban strug- 
gle must be brought to an end without delay. It is simply 
intolerable that the conditions which Senator Proctor de- 
scribes should continue.’’—Baptist Outlook, Indianapolis. 


“If there is to be war between this country and the land 
whose banner was the first to be planted in the New World, 
it will come only when Spain’s measure of iniquity is full 
and the world is convinced of the justice of our cause. .. . 
The one-hundred years of schooling in liberty and self- 
governmentthis nation has undergone have borne splendid 
fruit, and the cause of justice and human liberty will be all 
the stronger asa result of the crisis through which this 
nation is now passing.’’— Zhe Jnterior (Presbyterian). 

‘In the present entanglement with Spain there has been 
grave deliberation and no undue haste on our part. If 
Spain has injured us through any of her agents, she should 
make reparation; and if we are unjustly attacked by her 
or afly other foreign power, every citizen should assist our 
country in standing on the defensive.’’—Sacred Heart Re- 
view (Roman Catholic). 

‘*Should the die be cast and the sword be drawn every 
Catholic must and will enter with all his heart into the 
conflict with an unflinching determination to carry the 
flag of the Union with triumph and honor through the 
storm of war. Henceforth, until peace be restored, our 
great object must be to defend by every means in our 
power thenational cause.” —Pittsburg Catholic. 

‘During the past few weeks the country has been pre- 
paring for war, and the report [of the Naval Board of In- 
quiry] will not be much longer delayed. We are ready 
now, and the sooner the first gun is fired the sooner the 
matter will be settled.’’—Pacific Christian. 

“If we are forced to fight in a just cause every true man 
and everv honest dollar will be at the service of the nation. 
But the Christian thoughtfulness and self-respecting man- 
hood of our people counts war a calamity which needs 
proof to distinguish it from a crime, and believes that it 
should be avoided at all costs short of a sacrifice of honor.’’ 
—The Congregationalist. 

‘* The conservative attitude of the President and his ad- 
visers during the last few weeks is approved by the sober 
judgment of the nation, and whatever may be the charac- 
ter of the forthcoming report of the Naval Board of In- 
quiry in regard to the‘ Maine’ disaster, the honor of the 
country will be entirely safe in their hands. If war comes 
on account of this disaster war will be recognized as the 
direful necessity in the case, and will summon a united peo- 
ple in its support. Cuba, we may be sure, will not 
be overlooked in any solution of the question.”— Univer- 
salist Leader. 


“If we havea war at all it will really be fought in behalf 
of bleeding Cuba. At present it is painfully evident 
that there is no end of the struggle in sight. We do 
not wonder that there has been such a fixed determination 
on the part of many Americans to end the contest by a 
forced intervention. But there are difficulties in this course 
which our citizens ought clearly to understand before they 
shout fora war of liberation.’"—American Friend (Quaker). 

‘The United States has no designs on Cuba, present or 
prospective. Annexation is wholly out of the question. 
But it is our duty for humanity’s sake to check the reign of 
terror and co-operate in any international movement to re- 
store peace and prosperity to Cuba.”’—/ewish Messenger. 


“(A striking feature of modern diplomacy, with respect 
to possible international difficulties, is the carefulness 
which Governments exercise to put their cause in the most 
favorable light before the world. The good opinion of 
other nations is considered an important element in any 
conflict. Even when hostile sentiment is to be encountered, 
it is counted much to be able to silence such by the right- 
eousness of the cause. All this is illustrated by the cau- 
tious manner in which our own Government goes forward 
in the Cuban affair. It would be a very easy task for the 
young giant Republic to dispossess poor, decrepit old 
Spain; but the world’s approual is to be considered by even 
this, the mightiest member in the whole family of nations, 
Our President is right to see that our cause is intrenched 
in justice and righteousness.’’—Christian Standard (Dis- 
ciples of Christ). 


“There is no doubt that the President has been in a very 
difficult position. It is understood that he wishes to sep- 
arate, as far as possible, the ‘‘ Maine”’ disaster from other 
reasons for interfering inCuba. Ifthe insurgents will not 
accept autonomy, they really have noclaim upon us, since 
this is all they ought toask us to secure. On the other 


‘hand, there are the starving reconcentrados- near Havana 


and in the western part of the island, and the condition of 
things is such that the President evidently feels that the 
war ought in some way to be broughttoanend. A refusal 
to accept autonomy makes his position much more diffi- 
cult,”—Journal and Messenger (Baptist), 
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Problems of a Mission Church. 
BY EDWARD A, SHERMAN. 


AN appeal to Mgr. Martinelli, Papal Ablegate at 
Washington, made by the Catholics of Fort Dodge, Ia., 
against the division of their parish by Archbishop Hen- 
nessy, of Dubuque, has brought out more strongly than 
ever before the exact relaticn which the Catholic Church 
in America bears to the supreme Papal power. It has 
likewise made that relation more generally known. It 
has been the prevailing opinion in clerical, as well as 
secular circles, that the Catholic people of the United 
States bear the same relation to their ecclesiastical ru- 
lers as the Catholics of Europe; this, however, is not 
the case. It has long been understood that the United 
States 1s what is known by the Vatican as a mission 
field; but not until a few days ago have either Catho- 
lics or non-Catholics learned how this affected the 
Church in America. 

The decision of Mgr. Martinelli that he was without 
appellate jurisdiction and could not interfere between 
the Archbishop and his people in the appeal spoken of, 
shows the actual situation: a mission field is an unde- 
veloped or developing territory. Sueh sections are 
usually characterized by rapid growth, and under such 
circumstances frequent divisions are considered neces- 
sary, as well asa stimulant to still further growth. The 
canonical law forbids the bishop from ordering a divi- 
sion contrary to the wishes of the people. For this 
reason canonical law does not hold in a mission field, 
and the bishop is empowered to divide parishes at will 
whenever, in his judgment, the interests of the Church 
will be served thereby. So ina.mission field the divi- 
sion of parishes is left solely to the bishop, who is on 
the ground, and should, therefore,it is held, be a better 
judge of the situation than the Papal authority. Nor 
is there any appeal from his decision, the discretion of 
a bishop ina mission field being trusted as much as is 
the general ina campaign by the War Department. On 
this basis Mgr. Martinelli was without jurisdiction in 
the Iowa case, and the division stands as ordered by 
the Archbishop and in spite of the protests of the peo- 
ple. Europe is considered an established field, and the 
bishops there are not permitted to divide a parish with- 
out first consulting the people and obtaining their con- 
sent. 

To the student of the national growth of Churches 
many interesting questions are involved in the princi- 
ple thusannounced. In defense of thus giving bishops 
and archbishops such arbitrary power over the will and 
wishes of the people, it is shown that this particular 
parish in question is in itself an outgrowth of this prin- 
ciple. Twenty-five years ago the parish of Fort Dodge, 
[a., included a territory two hundred miles in width, 
and reaching to the Minnesota line. A sweep of coun- 
try comprising over 15,000 square miles was under one 
priest. As this district was settled, new churches were 
built and new parishes established, until forty or fifty 
parishes took the place of one, in every case the new 
parish being divided from an older one. It is main- 
tained bythe supporters of the Archbishop that his 
action in dividing the parish in the city of Fort Dodge 
itself was identical in principle with the former divi- 
sions, and that if the people had been consulted in any 
ofthe previous instances they would have objected to 
division. 

This, however, is not in accordance with the usual 
historical development of any given church in any 
given territory. In all of the divisions which had 
taken place prior to the last, the initiative was taken by 
the people themselves who, in many settlements, were 
compelled to drive twenty or thirty miles to attend 
services, and for this reason wished to secure a church 
and pastor nearer home. When not forced todo so by 
circumstances, when the church is sufficiently near and 
ample in size to accommodate them, it is natural and 
probable that a people will object to division. 

This was the situation in Fort Dodge; and, under 
the leadership of a number of men of national reputa- 
tion, that congregation waged the most vigorous oppo- 
sition and instituted the most determined contest in 
the history of the Church in America. But the merits 
or demerits of their particular case were not permitted 
to enter into the final decision, the entire question 
hinging on the supreme jurisdiction of the bishops of a 
mission field. If nothing has been gained by the peo- 
ple in their appeal, they have proven beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that so long as the United States 
is a mission field all protests against division by any 
Catholic parish on this continent will be unavailing. 

For some time the Vatican has wished to establish 
canonical law in America, believing that it is too fully 
developed to be longer treated as a mission field. The 
American bishops, however, have opposed such a step 
for the reason that it would deprive them of much of 
their power, and out of deference to them no radical 
change has yet been made, 


Fort Dopeg, Ia, 
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THE American Board’s receipts for regular work 
in February were $43,550 and for the six months $275,- 
613. Aside from this there was received for the debt 
$2,255, and within six months $20,648. The receipts for 
special objects amounted to $1,569 in February, and for 
six months $11,809. 


....The American Bible Society has met with a’seri- 
ous loss in the death of Alexander McLean, D.D., who 
for twenty-four years has been one of the correspond- 
ing secretaries. Dr. McLean has been forsome time in 
ill-health. His special department of work was in 
connection with the home field, and the peculiar diffi- 
culties through which the Society has been passing 
were a heavy strain upon him. The remaining secre- 
taries are Dr. Edward W. Gilman and Dr. Albert S. 
Hunt, both of whom have seen many years of service. 


....Lhe presence in this country of large numbers of 
persons from the Levant, Armenians who have been 
driven here by the massacres, and Syrians who have 
come for the purpose of trade, has called special atten- 
tion to the need of Christian work among them. Many 
of them being utterly unacquainted with methods of 
business, are in circumstances of considerable need, 
and all are subject to peculiartemptations. Efforts are 
being made by those interested in the different com- 
munities to secure an organization which shall render 
assistance and counsel to these persons, and also meet 
their needs for religious instruction. 


....Preparations are being made in Florence for the 
4ooth anniversary of the martyrdom of Savonarola. 
The Roman Catholics are taking part in the movement, 
a committee being formed with a Cardinal at its head. 
But there is considerable division of opinion as to the 
position which the Friar held with regard to the Pope. 
Many assert that he was a good Roman Catholic and 
loyal to the Church; others deny this. It is reported 
that an appeal was made to Rome, and that as yet no 
definite answer has been secured. Sothat apparently 
it is perfectly feasible for a Roman Catholic in Italy to 
believe as he likes; also to celebrate the martyrdom or 
not, as he thinks best. 


....The Methodist conferences continue to give fa- 
vorable votes on the proposition to allow laymen to 
have equal representation in the General Conference. 
Up to date the vote stands 1,345 in the affirmative and 
451 in the negative. As an amendment requires a 
three-fourths vote, this is a little short of a constitu- 
tional majority, but only by two votes; and if the con- 
ferences which are yet to meet show as much favor 
toward the proposition as those which have voted re- 
centlythe spring conferences will give the required 
majority. The amendment will then be submitted to 
the rest of the Methodist conferences, which meet this 
fall. Among the votes which have recently been cast 
are those of the Central Pennsylvania Conference, 
which gave 185 for and none against; the Missouri, 87 
for and 4 against; the Wilmington, 132 for and 45 
against. 


..-.The trustees of the Woman’s Temple in Chicago, 
are making a great effort to liquidate the indebtedness 
upon that beautiful building, and are especially anxious 
to buy the entire capital stock and rename the building 
in honor of Miss Frances E. Willard. In order to ac- 
complish this they have to raise $225,000 above what 
has already been subscribed. Thelast letter that Miss 
Willard dictated was one intended to be sent out to peo- 
ple of means, making an appeal for money to save the 
Temple. In it she spoke of it as intended not only to 
afford a large income with which to push the lines of 
work already developed, but to secure a hall where 
daily Gospel meetings can be held and furnish offices 
for the World’s and National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions and for the different branches of their 
work. Money has already come in from every quarter 
of the globe. Miss Willard’s $3,000 presented by the 
White Ribbon women, has been already given to the 
fund, and Mr. Marshall Field has extended his subscrip- 
tion of $50,000 until July 1st of the present year, condi- 
tioned on the securing of the entire sum. 


....-A number of Armenian Gregorian monks in the 
Caucasus have been censured and punished by direc- 
tion of the Catholicos at Etchmiadzin for alleged lean- 
ngs toward heresy and forattempts to introduce schism 
nto the Church. It appears that a monk who return- 
ed about a year ago from Jerusalem to Etchmiadzin 
had become infected with Protestant tenets and dissat- 
sfied with the deadness of hisChurch. Heendeavored 
to gain converts to his opinions both among the confra- 
ternity of Etchmiadzin and also in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Vagharshabad, and was fairly successfulin his 
efforts. The matter coming to the knowledge of the 
Synod the monk and three of his brethren were inform- 
ed that they must leave the monastery for a while un- 
til they were purged of their offenses. One was sent to 
the lonely monastery on Lake Goktcha, the destination 
of the others is unknown. But it is worthy of remark 
that the Protestant movement among the Armenians of 
the Caucasus which has resulted in the establishment 
of several small communities was begun nearly sixty 
years ago by the teachings of a monk who had also 
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been to Jerusalem and beenconverted there to a more 
spiritual religion. 


....-The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
addressed a reply to the letter of Cardinal Vaughan 
defending the papal bull on Anglican orders. The let- 
ter says that nothing is to be gained by again going 
over the ground of the bull, the previous letter of the 
archbishops having affirmed that the claims of the pa- 
pacy have been deliberately and consistently rejected 
not only by the Church of England but bythe great 
churches of the East. It calls attention toa divergence 
between the cardinal’s letter and the papal bull in that 
the latter makes no direct reference to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, whereas the former makes that doc- 
trine the one test of the validity of holy orders, and 
affirms the impossibility of believing that admission to 
the ministry of the Church of Christ could have been 
intended by Christ to depend ‘‘ upon the acceptance of 
a metaphysical definition, expressed in terms of medi- 
eval philosophy, of the mysterious gift bestowed in the 
Holy Eucharist,” especially in view of the fact that 
this definition was unknown to the Church in the early 
ages of its history and only publicly affirmed by the 
Church of Rome in the thirteenth century. The letter 
closes with an expression of regret that among the hin- 
drances to the fulfilment of the Savior’s prayer for the 
unity of his Church ‘‘there are few more powerful than 
the claims of supremacy and infallibility alleged on be- 
half of the Pope of Rome and the novel dogmas which 
have been accepted from time to time by the Roman 
Church.” 


....Among the features of the Free Church National 
Council at Bristol, in England, was a report by Dr. 
Berry of his American visit. He dwelt in some degree 
upon the question of international arbitration, which 
he claimed would never be settled by politicians but 
only when the churches stated what was in their mind 
on the subject.. He also said that whfen there was in 
America an organization of churches, such as the Eng- 
lish Free Church Council, able to bring to bear on the 
Government the pressure of public opinion, they would 
be able to settle not only the arbitration question but 
many other great public questions. The feature of the 
English Church Council constitution which in his view 
most charmed the Americans was the complete auton- 
omy of the separate denominations and their complete 
indifference to every attempt to produce organic union. 
One session was devoted to Women’s work for Women, 
and reference was made to the work of the Free Church 
sisterhoods, which it was thought might be developed 
to greater advantage, especially among the Congrega- 
tionalists. Reference was also made to the efficient 
work done by women on the boards of guardians, 
school boards and parish and district councils. A strong 
resolution was presented and passed unanimously 
against the revival in India of the contagious disease 
acts. Considerable time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Free Church organization, both in towns 
and in counties, and Dr. Munro Gibson expressed the 
hope that the work would go on until they had an ‘‘in- 
ternational council, an ecumenical council of the whole 
world, a council of the Church catholic, which should 
meet every few years.” 


....Dawson Burns, D.D., has published in the Lon- 
don Zimes, of recent date, the statistics of the national 
drink bill for 1897. This is a practical work for tem- 
perance which Dr. Burns performs every year. He 
shows that the total cost of liquors consumed in the 
United Kingdom in 1897 was $761,408 615 against $744,- 
861,150 in 1896. He finds that the average expenditure 
the past years was at the rate of $19.12 for each man, 
woman and child, or $2.50 for each family of five per- 
sons. The increase in the drink bill of last year over 
1896 was about $16,666,666, which was made up chiefly 
of the increase of beer. There was an increase in the 
use of spirits, but a small decrease in the use of wines. 
The consumption averaged over thirty-six gallons 
per head of the population. As between England 
and Scotland and Ireland it appears that more 
spirits are consumed in Scotland than in either 
England or Ireland, and more beer in England.. Three 
times as much beer per head is drunk in England as in 
Scotland. England leads in the consumption of wine, 
but Scotland and Ireland are not far behind. Dr. Burns 
urges that the drink bill, for the sake of the nation, 
should be largely reduced. Universal abstinence, he 
said, would bring about a social and motal revolution 
such as the world had never seen. In the meantime 
legislation could help much to reduce the expenditure. 
Sunday closing in Scotland and Ireland has kept down 
the drink consumption of these countries below that of 
England, and a Saturday night early closing would be 
of incalculable benefit to millions of women and chil- 
dren. He also urges that licensing justices should use 
their local powers to restrict the trade, and insists that 
local option is a plain right. 

....It will be remembered that the Catholic Citizen, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently said that through the sale 
of certain church property Archbishop Vilatte, Old 
Catholic, of Wisconsin, had become ‘‘churchless, 
We printed a summary of its 


flockless and landless.”’ 
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statements and, more recently, a denial from Father 
Donkin, of Buffalo. In response to this denial the 
Catholic Citizen has made a further investigation and 
states that the archbishop has unquestionably lost his 
most valuable church property. It doesnot deny, how- 
ever, that he has other property remaining, altho it in- 
sists that he is likely soon to lose his church at Duvall 
and mission chapel at Walhain. It also declares that 
his followers are reduced to a mere handful. It would 
therefore appear that while the archbishop is not 
churchless, flockless and landless, his resources have 
been somewhat reduced. Among the statements of 
Father Donkin was one to the effect that the arch- 
bishop was never connected with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. In response to this the Catholic 
Citizen prints a long letter from Bishop. Grafton, 
of Fond du Lac, dated March 5th, 1898. He states 
that according to the official record book of the diocese, 
written by his predecessor, Bishop Brown, Vilatte was 
‘admitted as a postulant for holy orders’’ March 
1rth, 1885; as candidate for priest’s orders April Ist 
the same year; admitted to a special course of study in 
the theological seminary in March of the same year; 
was sent abroad by Bishop Brown, at whose request 
Bishop: Hertzog ordained him deacon and priest. Ac- 
cording to the official record he was ordained by Bishop 
Hertzog ‘‘ obedience pledged to the Bishop of Fond du 
Lac.”” On his return to the United States he was ap- 
pointed, on the nomination of the bishop, as mission- 
ary of the diocese, and received a yearly stipend from 
the Missionary Board. He sat in the council of the 
diocese with other clergy and made his report to the 
bishop. February 20th, 1891, he was removed from 
the mission and was suspended by the bishop April 
13th, 1891, from the exercise of priestly functions, fol- 
lowed by deposition on March aist, 1892. Bishop Graf- 
ton states that the American House of Bishops, after 
an examination of the claim of the archbishop to have 
been consecrated in India, declared that such conse- 
cration was ‘‘ null and void.” 

....The General Evangelical Synod of Prussia, the 
largest synodical organization in Germany, recently 
held its biennial sessions in Berlin. The convention 
extended over three weeks and several days. The 
Prussian Synod represents the churches of the nine old 
Prussian provinces, z. e., all Prussia, exclusive of the 


‘three provinces of Hanover, Schleswig and Holstein, 


acquired in 1866. The Prussian Church is the purely 
‘* Evangelical,’’ and is neither distinctively Lutheran 
nor distinctively Reformed, but since 1817 consents for 
consolidation of both. The Synod itself has no power 
of final legislation, but its decisions are subject to the 
approval of the Crown, as the King of Prussia is the 
Summus Episcopus of the Protestant Church of his 
country. The proposals upon which the Synod delih- 
erates are, as arule, laid before that body by the Con- 
sistory or the Cultus Minister, altho the members of 
the Synod too have the right to originate motions. Many 
of the matters for deliberation come up in the shape of 
overtures from the Conferences of the various prov- 
inces. In the Berlin Convention the now almost inter- 
national problem of the relation of the theology of the 
Church to that of the theological faculties, formed a 
leading topic of discussion, at least in reality if not in 
form, and it was this that attracted the general atten- 
tion of the Church. The questions as to the admission 
of the theological students to the first theological ex-- 
aminations at the close of six semesters of 
study was warmly advocated by the 
file of the clergy, as also by the 
atives of the Cultus Ministry, while the _ theo- 
logical professors urged that the shortest limit 
should be seven semesters. The Synod, however, de- 
cided on a six term limit, and added the further reso- 
lution that after this examination and before the sec- 
ond examination, to be taken no earlier than two years 
after the first, the candidate of theology must spend at 
least one year as a vicar or assistant to some pastor or 
attend a course in one of the practical seminaries, chief 
among which is that at Wittenberg. It was further de- 
cided that oniy the consistory can determine what pas- 
tors are to be intrusted with the practical education of 
such candidates, as all of the practical seminaries are 
in conservative hands, and the consistory is strongly 
conservative, and can select conservative pastors to 
takecharge of the young vicars, it is evident that the 
purpose of the motions was to put these candidates into 
other and more conservative hands after leaving the uni- 
versity, before they are to be intrusted with thecharge 
of acongregation. It was also openly stated onthe floor 
of the Synod, that the object of this move was to have 
them unlearn much theology acquired at the university 


before they begin to preach to the people. This is the 
German way of settling this vexed problem. Another 
leading problem was that ofa fixed salary for pastors on 
the basis of a settled schedule. The decision was reach- 
ed that the minimum salary is to be 1,800 marks, and each 
five years there is to be an advance of 300marks until 
the maximum 4,600 marks is attained. In addition, the 
State supplies the pastor with a house. The Synod de- 
clined to adopt a resolution condemning unequivocally 
all dueling, as alsoa proposition demanding of pastors 
to have nothing to do with the socialistic agitation of 
the day. Among the participants in the Synod were 
many leading university professors. 


university 
rank and 
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BY THE LATE JAMES PAYN. 


THEridiculous theory that Bacon wrote the Plays 
of Shakespeare is cropping up again. I cannot say 
that I have had the patience to look at the ‘‘ new 
proofs ’’; but a friend has quoted to me one or two of 
them. All information at second-hand is apt to be 
inaccurate, but, so far as I have received them, they 
are very inconclusive. What seems to be most relied 
on is a Latin anagram that has been discovered in 
the hitherto utterly unmeaning word (in Act V, 
Scene I, of ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost’’) ‘‘ honorifica- 
bilitudinttatzbus.’” The Baconians make it out to be, 
“Hi? ludt, tutti stbi, Fr Bacono, natz”’ —‘‘These plays 
intrusted to themselves proceeded from Fr Bacon.’’ 
Now it is true that Bacon did not write good Latin; 
but my friend (who is classical) tells me that it is im- 
possible he could have written such bad Latin as 
this; that /zdz, to begin with, is not the Latin equiva- 
lent for plays, but for games (as in the circus), and 
that the grammmatical construction of the sentence 
is abominable. However, what is averred is that this 
long nonsensical word has been found in a common- 
place book of Bacon; if this is true it is certainly 
curious. Ontheother hand, it may be a forgery and 
will require to be most strictly investigated. 

In Mary Cowden Clarke we have lost, probably, the 
last living link with the poets of the early half of the 
century. The famous inquiry: ‘‘And did you once 
see Shelley plain ?’’ might have been addressed to her 
with good hope of an affirmative reply; the same 
may be said of Byron and all his poetical rivals; with 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt she was on terms of 
intimacy, while she was equally well acquainted with 
the writers of what middle-aged folks may call their 
own day, such as Dickens and his contemporaries. 
Indeed, one may say that a more literary woman 
never lived. Inthe year after her marriage she be- 
gan that colossal work, the ‘‘ Concordance to Shake- 
speare.’’ which took her no less than sixteen years 
to accomplish. For many years she lived in Italy 
and passed out of the remembrance of her country- 
men; the news of her death seems almost like a mes- 
sage from the other world. 

It is more than doubtful whether it is judicious in 
a novelist to take part in politics; but there is cer- 
tainly no reason, outside that of profit, why he 
should not doso. For his impassioned advocacy of 
Captain Dreyfus, M. Zola has been prosecuted by the 
Government, found guilty and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. This is a trifle compared 
with the loss of his popularity. The politics of our 
own popular novelists have been tolerably well 
known; Thackeray and Trollope both (I think) stood 
for constituencies in the Liberal interest; Dickens 
was often asked to doso, but declined. Scott, of 
course, was a keen politician. The fact is that pol- 
itics, unless of the very broadest kind, are evanescent 
and temporary, and have no fit place in works of the 
imagination. 

In a notice of ‘‘ The Odes of Keats,’’ with notes 
by A. C. Downer, a writer in the Atheneum ob- 
serves: 

‘‘With regard to ‘sod,’ in the ‘ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,’ we think that itis rightly taken as equalto a 
‘dead man.’ Shakespeare used ‘piece of earth’ in 
that sense.”’ 

Now with all reverence for so great and true a 


poet as Keats, I think ‘‘To thy high requiem be- 
come a sod,’’ should be a ‘‘clod.’’ No doubt it 
means a dead man, or as one dead; but this is far 
better signified by the latter term. We say ‘‘under 
the sod,” meaning under the turf, and the dictionary 
(Webster) describes it as ‘‘that stratum of earth on 
the surface which is piled with the roots of grass’’; 
whereas a clod is ‘*earth without roots,’’ a much 
better image of death. There is always a certain 
impertinence in suggesting an emendation to a poet, 
yet I did so once to a living one, which was received 
not only very graciously, but with assent. 

One of Wendell Holmes’s most delightful verses 
runs as follows: 


‘*T have looked in the face of the Bore, 
The voice of the Steele I know, 
I have welcomed the Flat to my door, 
I have sat by the side of the Slow.” 
I ventured to point out that the Flat does not pri- 
marily mean a Dullard, but one out of whom people 
expect to get something, which was not the poet’s 
meaning. The line ought to run: 


‘*T have welcomed the Dolt to my door’; 


this suggestion would doubtless have been adopted 
in future editions had not the author, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘come within range of the rifle-pits’’ 
too soon for it. f 
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Literature. 


Two New Books on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


THE literature associated with the Acts of the 
Apostles is growing at a phenomenal rate, and the 
criticism of the book and its structure is advancing 
by leaps and bounds. And this increment is not 
due merely to the interest which the Higher Critics 
naturally take in a work which lends itself so readily 
to dissection as does the book of the Acts, in which 
even a careless reader can often detect the seams 
which mark the points of contact of primitive docu- 
ments; but it is also due, especially at the present 
time, to the fascination exercised by the peculiarly 
interesting textual problems that present themselves 
in connection with the book in question, problems of 
such complexity that we doubt whether a parallel to 
them can be found elsewhere in the transmitted lit- 
erature of the past. 

As our readers are aware, the special form which 
the study of the Acts is taking at the present time is 
the discussion of what is known as the Blass hy- 
pothesis. This veteran scholar has turned aside 
from the familiar study of Demosthenes, Aristotle 
and the like, and from a multitude of successful 
investigations into philological and historical ques- 
tions in the Greek learning, to solve for us the per- 
plexing problems which are offered in the apparent- 
ly dual text of the writings of St. Luke, especially 
the Acts of the Apostles. In this work we have a 
well-defined double text, as far baek as the second 
century, at all events; and as there is practically no 
evidence available to us earlier than Irenzus and Ter- 
tullian, there is a strong suspicion that this duplicity 
of text is so early that it is almost, if not quite, fun- 
damental, and, therefore, we must either say, ac- 
cording to Blass, that St. Luke published two edi- 
tions of the Acts, or, with those scholars who do not 
agree with him, that there has been some unknown 
disturbing factor at work on the text, at a very ear- 
ly period, indeed, in its history. If Blass is right, 
we must publish the Acts in a double form, the first 
and éarliest containing that text which is testified to 
by the Codex Bezz (D) the Codex Laudianus (E) by 
the old Latin texts of the Acts, and by the old Syriac, 
where traces of that version can be found, while the 
second and later, and much abbreviated text, will be 
substantially that which is exhibited by the main 
body of the uncial and cursive texts of the Acts. 

At present Blass is holding the field against ali 
challengers. He has printed the text of the Acts as 
he believes it to have existed in Rome in the earliest 
times,* and he has done much to show that the nar- 
rative, as he prints it, is much more lucid and orig- 
inal than the text commonly current, and that it 
contains actual additions to our knowledge which 
cannot be set down to the hand of any ordinary 
transcriber or commentator or editor, but must be 
referred to the original composer of the book. Our 
readers will remember how significant are many of 
the expansions of the Western text, for which Blass 
now stands as advocate. They will recall the many 
curious additions found in the Codex Beze and its 
companions, the continual tears of Simon Magus, the 
descent of Peter by seven steps from the prison in 
Jerusalem to the street, the disputing of Paul in the 
school of Tyrannus from eleven A. M. till four P. M. 
every day, the address of Demetrius to the silver- 
smiths as ‘‘Gentlemen of the Guild’’ (wédne¢ ovvrexvirac), 
the alarm of the magistrates in Philippi over the 
earthquake, and a host of similar matters must be ac- 
counted for; and how can they be explained by the 
wantonness of transcriber or targumist? 

The two most recent contributions to the discus- 
sion of the subject are one in favor of the Blass hy- 
pothesis and the other against it. That in opposi- 
tion to the double Luke is by no less a person than 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss, one of the most renowned of 
German commentators and text-critics.+ The favor- 
able one is bya Roman Catholic theologian of the 
University of Tiibingen, Dr. Johann Belser.t 

It is interesting that these two volumes should 
have appeared at the same time, as they are both 





** Acta apostolorum sive Luce ad Theophilum liber alter,” 
secundum formam que videtur Romanam. Edidit Fridericus Blass. 
Lipsia: Teubner. +886. 

+“* Der Codex Din der aprstelgeschichte.”” Text critische Unter- 
suchung von Dr Bernhard Weiss. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1897. This 
forms Vol. II, Heft. 1, in the new series of Harnack’s “ Texte und 
Untersuchungen.” 

t“ Beitrage zur Erklarung der Apostelgeschichte,” auf Grund 
der Lesarten des Codex D und seiner Genossen, geliefert von Dr. 
Johannes Belser. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1897. 
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exhaustive in character and contradict one another 
flatly upon a multitude of points. Weiss comes to 
the conclusion that, with the exception of a very 
small residuum, there is nothing of importance in 
the Western text; Belser’s pages, on the contrary, 
are full of peans over the floods of fresh light that 
the new hypothesis throws on the history!. Seldom 
has there been such a development of critical polar- 
ity; and this is the more remarkable when we find 
that both of the disputants are agreed that the main 
body of the Bezan variations belong to a single hand. 
They add amazingly to our knowledge of history, 
says Belser, and can only be due to St. Luke; they 
add nothing, or next to nothing, to the common 
texts, and, indeed, often subtract from that text by 
wilful misunderstandings, says Weiss. Was there 
ever a prettier passage at arms? 

Weiss proceeds to discuss the question in what 
seems to us a very inartistic manner; he goes at 
once tothe microscope, and analyzes minutely all the 
minor variations in the Western text, classifying 
them, as only a German knows how, into the various 
grammatical and linguistic phenomena that can be 
detected in a text which is known to handle its prep- 
ositions, adverbs and verbs with the greatest free- 
dom. In our judgment, he rapidly loses himself in 
It is impossi- 
ble for the ordinary reader to follow with sustained 
interest the minute dissection which is to prove that 
Bezan variations and expansions are worthless and 
misleading. Moreover, by concentrating his atten- 
tion so closely on the Bezan peculiarities, Weiss 
loses sight of the fact that these peculiarities do not 
necessarily belong to the Western text at all, which 
must be recovered from the old Latin and other wit- 
nesses. In other words, to discredit the Bezan 
text is not the same thing as toannihilate the Roman 
edition of Blass. Weiss, however, is of opinion that 
he can so closely connect certain minor peculiarities 
of the Bezan text, with the whole body of disputed 
matter, that the Western readings shall sink or swim 
together. He proves that the interpolator is fond of 
an inserted rére at the beginning of a sentence, and 
hence it follows that the statement that Felix left 
Paul in prison to please Drusilla is an invention! 

Weiss further makes continual capital out of the 
textual inconsistencies which hedetectsin the Blass 
edition. He finds Blass far too eclectic in his choice 
of variants, and condemns him, because he some- 
times accepts a reading and sometimes rejects it, on 
evidence which cannot be distinguished in value in 
the two cases. To this form of attack he constantly 
returns. If you edit rére here, why do you reject it 
there? And we suppose that it would not be con- 
sidered a sufficient reply from the Blass side to say 
that itis edited where it appears to be original, and 
rejected where it appears to be the contrary! Itis so 
much easier to swear by, or against, single authori- 
ties and definite groups of witnesses! 

How much, then, does Weiss finally grant of 
originality to the Western text? He is disposed to 
believe that the statement in Acts 20: 15, that the 
travelers passed the night off the promontory of 
Trogyllium is genuine (séwavtec év Tpwyvdig), and 
that it could not have been invented. Certainly it 
could not. But what then shail we say of the ship 
stopping at Patara and Myra? There can hardly be 
a doubt, says Weiss, as to the origin of this reading. 
It is due to the statement in Acts 27: 6that the Apcs- 
tle on his journey to Rome, changed vessels at Myra. 
Will any one believe that explanation to be satisfac- 
tory? 

Nor is Weiss satisfied with the confirmation that 
the Blass theory receives from its recovery of an 
addition to the ‘‘we-sections’’ in Acts 11: 28 
(‘‘when we were living at Antioch,” etc.) according 
to which the writer betrays himself as an Antiochene 
and presumably as St. Luke himself. No! says 
Weiss, it is only that clever interpolator who had de- 
tected the existence of ‘‘ we-sections’’ and had delib- 
erately set to work to imitate them ! 

Belser’s work is extremely lucid and interesting; he 
is no servile follower of Blass; and it is of course pos- 
sible that both he and the great scholar whose hy- 
pothesis he defends may be entirely wrong; but he 
should certainly be read side by side with Weiss. and 
the divergences and contradictions should be noted. 
An interesting case, in which all our prejudices will 
probably be with Weiss and against Belser and Blass, 
will be found in the account of the appointment of 
the seven deacons. According to Blass, who makes 
a pretty emendation on the Bezan Greek, the Hellen- 
istic widows were neglected dy the deacons of the 
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Hebrews. This,says Weiss, is ridiculous; for how could 
they be.neglected by deacons, who had not yet been 
appointed. But Belser points out that the names of 
the seven who were appointed betray the fact that 
they were all Hellenists; and it is easy to infer that 
a body of Hebrew deacons must have existed before 
them. Their existence is also implied in the refusal 
of the Apostles to leave the Word of God and serve 
tables; if no deacons had existed, they must have 
been serving tables for a long time, and the neglect 
of the widows must have been due tothe Apostles 
themselves. A pleasant dilemma, which we leave 
our readers to resolve according to their own prepos- 
sessions and judgments. 





Some Recent Religious Publications. 


ScrenTiric ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Sy 
G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., Professor 
in Oberlin, Author of ‘* The Ice Age in America.”’ (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) This volume is an elabora- 
tion of Professor Wright’s Lowell Lectures in 1896. 
The keynote of the volume, looked at as a method of 
reasoning, is sounded most clearly at the end where we 
read (p. 333): 

“From this thraldom to mere empiricism Darwin has 
freed the scientific world, and in so doing he has done 
much to reveal the true nature of a great mass of false 
assumptions respecting the true standards of proof which 
were coming in to embarrass Christian apologists and to 
mislead the general public concerning the foundations of 
Christian belief.” 


We should suggest to the reader of this book that he go 
through the chapter on the results of the accumulated 
evidence and the final summary before he takes up 
the author’s main line of reasoning. He will in this 
way get a better hold on his method and be able to see 
how much is contributed to the strength of the general 
argument by Professor Wright. The important fea- 
ture of his work is that it comes to us assured against 
parttialism, on both the scientific and the theological 
side, by the fact that the author is a passed master in 
both these departments of knowledge and as such is 
able to place a just value on certain lines of reasoning 
which have not always been treated with respect inthe 
scientific schools, and at the same time to see certain 
other things in the results and methods of science 
which have been hidden from the average theologian. 

St. PAUL’s EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. A Practical 
Exposition. By Charles Gore, D.D., of the Community of 
the Resurrection, and Canon of Westminster. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This exposition of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians has for its point todevelop 
what Canon Gore describes as the socialistic organiza- 
tion of the Church. Referring back to the earlier 
Epistles to the Corinthians and the Thessalonians, he 
remarks that the social organization of the Church is 
a prominent topic, and the ethics of Christianity are 
social ethics. 


“But now, inthe Epistle to the Ephesians, the idea of 
the Church has become the dominant idea, and the ethical 
teaching can be characterized in no other way than asa 
Christian Socialism’ (p. 19). 


In the same sense we read, ona previous page: 


“In Paul’s own teaching there is nothing individualistic 
in justifying faith. It is that by which man wins admit- 
tance into the body of Christ; and the body of Christ is an 
organized society, a catholic brotherhood. Salvation, as 
we shall see, is as much social or ecclesiastical as it is in- 
dividual, and perhaps there is nothing more wanted to cor- 
rect our ideas of what St. Paul understood by justifying 
faith than an impartial study of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians.”’ 


Passing onward into the Epistle, the Canon tells us 


(p. 71): 
***In Christ,’ St. Paul writes to the Colossians, ‘all 
things consist,’ or hold together in one system. . . . And 


the Church of the reconciliation is God’s elect body to rep- 
resent a divine purpose of restoration far wider than itself 
—extending, in fact, to all creation. It is the divine pur- 
pose, with a view to a ‘dispensation of the fulness of the 
times,’ to sum up, or ‘ bring together again in unity’ all 
things in Christ.” 

This universal reconciliation through an organized 
Church is, for Canon Gore, the grand theme of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. We aresorry that he has so 
missed it; but very glad that the Apostle’s thought 
still scars above in the liberty of Christ and his 
Church. 

FACTS THAT CALL FOR FAITH. A Series of Discourses. 
By the Rev. David Gregg, D.D., Pastor of Lafayette 
Avenue Caurch, Brooklyn. (E. B. Treat & Co. $1.00.) 
We would go a good way to listen to such a series of 
sermons asthese. There is no glitter in them and not 
a waste word. They begin at once and hold on until 
the point is made. They raise no false issues and make 
no weak pleas. The preacher stands up between men 
and God to speak on the great themes of their eternal 
life and nothing of minor note. He brings his hearers 
face to face with what they believe to be the great 
realities, He_handlesthemin a wise, sympathetic and 
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vivid way, and ends not only by pointing out the shining 
city afar off, but by showing his hearers what there is 
in the Word of God and the life of faith that will come to 
their daily aid in the journey thither. 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES FOR A TEN Days’ RETREAT, For 
the Use of Religious Congregations. By Very Rev. Rudolph 
v. Smetana. (Benziger Brothers.) This manual marks 
on nearly every page the difference between the Roman 
Catholic way of looking at the spiritual life and the 
Protestant. We feel the difference not only in the 
extraordinary intercession of the Saints and of Mary, 
not only in the habitual reliance on supernatural ex- 
periences and miraculous disclosures, not only in the 
assumption of purgatory and its associations, the view 
of life, the world and spiritual discipline seem to us 
outgrown past recall, and to draw their force from the 
transient, and, therefore, superficial elements of me- 
dievalism. Like all good medievalism what is true and 
permanent in them is probably more than what is false 
and transient. Hence the charm of such books. The 
transient beqomes an affecting enshrinement of the per- 
manent,the perishable of the imperishable. To the 
Roman Catholic this medieval way of putting things is 
the very potency of the Church’s scepter, the an- 
tiquity which verifies its authority. Heis at home in 
such Spiritual Exercises as the Very Rev. Rudolph v. 
Smetana proposes and would beat home inno other. We 


. believe there is a better way,and that the whole Church 


will some day find it; but this does not render us insen- 
sible to the beauty, simplicity and devotion of the faith 
which breathes through these Spiritual Exercises. 

THe Evcnuaristic Curist. Reflections and Considera- 
tions on the Blessed Sacrament. By the Rev. A. Tesniére, 
Priest of the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Translated by. Mrs. Anne R. Bennett-Gladstone. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.00.) The Rev. Dr. D. J. McMahon, 
Director General for the United States of the Apostolic 
Union of Secular Priests, introduces this volume with 
a long and enthusiastic Preface, commending it to the 
attention of Roman Catholics. 

Lep on, STEP BY STEP. Scenes from Clerical, Mili- 
tary, Educational and Plantation Life in the South. 1828- 
1898. An Autobiography by A. Toomer Porter, D.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) Dr. Toomer Porter is 
an Episcopal minister well known in the South, who for 
more than forty years has given proof of his ministry 
in Charleston, and for more than thirty years has been 
conducting the Porter Military Academy. The present 
volume is an autobiography of unusually wide range. 
Dr. Porter writes with a reverent sense of the divine 
leadings in his ownlife. He gives many examples, 
especially from his early recollections. He has some 
extraordinary incidents to relate. His memoir is thick- 
ly studded with remarkable answers to prayer and 
providential experiences. This character of the book 
is intended to be recognized in the title given to it, Zed 
on, Step by Step. The author was in the thick of the 
War, and naturally devotes a considerable portion of 
the book to his recollections of it. As to the burning 
of Columbia, he sets his testimony very distinctly 
against that of General Sherman, to the effect that it 
was fired by the Federal soldiers. His view of slavery is 
mild and apologetic, much what might be expected 
froma kindly, genial Southerner, who did not alto- 
gether like the institution, but who accepted it, owned 
slaves, and still believes that slavery was an infinite 
blessing to the blacks themselves. 

THE First PART AND PORTIONS OF THE SECOND 
PART OF A BOOK OF COMMON ORDER. Forms of Prayer 
issued by the Church Service Society of the Church of Scot- 
land. Edited by B. B. Comegys, with a New Arrangement 
of the Psalter. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) This 
is not strictly the old Scotch Church Book of Order, 
tho it is more like it than the Anglican Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The prayers in these services are taken 
from a variety of sources and expressed in forms suited 
tocommon prayer. They are published, as was ex- 
plained in a previous notice of the first American edi- 
tion, by the Church Service Society of the Church of 
Scotland, among whose presidents have been Camp- 
bell, of Aberdeen, Tullock, of St. Andrews,and the Duke 
of Argyle, who is now filling the office. It represents 
seventy of the eighty-four Scottish presbyteries. This 
book has passed through seven editions in Scotland, 
and may be useful in guiding thought and action in this 
country. What we should pray to be delivered from in 
our free churches is capricious liturgies; services set 
up in every church and by every minister to suit him- 
self. The reaction against these cold, dismal, undig- 
nified failures is always in the one direction of estab- 
lished liturgies. 

THE Lire Story OF ANER. An Allegory. By Fred- 
eric W. Farrar. Dean of Canterbury. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. s50cents.) A pleasing moral allegory for 
young men is given in this attractive little volume, 
which combines the character of a modern version of 
the ‘‘ Choice of Hercules’’ with a modern version of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. It has the merit of present- 
ing some very ordinary but fundamental moralizing in 
a new, imaginative and attractive guise. 

THE PickET LINE OF MIssIONS. Sketches of the Ad- 
vanced Guard, (Eaton & Mains. go cents.) In this 

compact form we havea series of eight sketches of the 
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life and life work of the great pioneers of Christian 
missions in the present century. Each sketch comes 
from an independent writer. The list of subjects con- 
tains some names which are comparatively new. The 
list is by no means complete or even representative; 
but it is fairly good as far as it goes. 





SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. (A. C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicago. $2.50.) 

As Mrs. Latimer always disclaims any pretensions to 
being called a historian and having her work judged by 
the high standards ‘‘ properly applied to those who look 
beneath the surface of events and elucidate their 
causes,’’ there is no occasion to treat this book as seri- 
ous history. This is of comparatively small conse- 
quence, because there is a good deal of information of 
an uncritical sort and but little if any of positive mis- 
information, while the whole is remarkably interesting. 
Perhaps the view given of Spanish history during the 
present century is a little like that which one receives 
of a country by passing through it on an express train; 
but that is a great deal better than no view at all, and 
there is probably no other book, at least in English, 
which gives useven sorapid a résumé of Spanish hist- 
ory during this period, and just now sucha work is 
‘‘timely.’”” We can understand little of Spanish or 
Cuban affairs without a better kncwledge of the modern 
history of Spain than most of us possess, and there is 
no pleasanter way of getting a smattering of this 
knowledge than to read Mrs. Latimer's well-arranged 
scrap-book; for this it virtually is. There are no exist- 
ing standard histories to be consulted, and Mrs. Lati- 
mer did not have access to State archives, hence she 
was obliged to depend very largely upon newspaper 
correspondence, magazine articles,a few contemporary 
biographies, and the records of travelers. 

With the scrappy material at her command Mrs. Lat- 
imer has done more than well. In relation only to the 
period of Napoleon’s wars in Spain did she have any 
strictly original and first-hand information. During 
this time her father was a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, serving on one of the English ships lying off the 
harbor of Cadiz, and had personal knowledge of the 
atrocious treatment of the French prisoners by their 
Spanish captors. The accounts given would seem to be 
incredible had they been received from French sources, 
but coming from the quarter they do their truth must 
be admitted, sad as it is to believe thata people making 
any pretense to civilization should be guilty of such bar- 
barities. 

The concluding chapters on Cuban affairs are careful 
and temperate, if lesscomplete than is desirable. 





THE ROMANCE OF COLONIZATION. The United States 
Srom the Earliest Times to the Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. By G. Barrett Smith. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50). 

The author of this volume makes no claims to origi- 
nality of research. He has simply collected from easily 
accessible sources many of the known facts and of the 
generally accepted traditions regarding the various ex- 
ploring and colonizing enterprises in North America, 
from the Norsemen down to the Pilgrims. There is 
little attempt at sifting the true from the false, which 
would have given value to the work, néither is there 
the interest of a well-told romance. 

Of a widely different character is Tuk BoRDER Wars 
OF NEw ENGLAND. Sy Samuel Adams Drake. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a careful and critical 
summary of the too little that is certainly known, and 
that is related in well-supported traditions, of the long 
and weary warfare waged by the ill-protected colonists 
of New England against the Indians, sometimes led and 
always incited by the French rulers of Canada. All 
things considered, the history of this struggle is, as 
Mr. Drake calls it, ‘‘a great story ’’; and itis here so 
well told that the reader will not willingly lay it aside. 





THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. Sy George 
Burton Adams, Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
(The Macmillan Co. $1,25.) 

To compress within one volume of less than three 
hundred and fifty pages anything approaching to an 
adequate résumé of the progressive stages of the 
growth of one of the oldest and most advanced nations 
of modern Europe would seem to be an impossibility. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Adams has accomplished the task, 
and in a manner which, all things considered, is truly 
remarkable. The successive steps in the growth of 
the nation, diverse as they are, and some of them seem- 
ingly backward rather than forward, are all carefully 
traced and well shown fromthe days of the unmixed 
Celt through all racial and political changes down tothe 
present republic. Notwithstanding the necessarily 
rapid nature of the narrative it has not lost in clear- 
ness or force. The chapter onthe causes leading to 
the great revolution is‘especially admirable in its con- 
ciseness: andtruth. The illustrations have little rela- 
tion to the text and disfigure rather than ornament the 


pages, 


versity. 
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THE PRIVATE LiBrRARY. What We 
Do Know, What We Don’t Know, What 
we Ought to Know, about Our Books. By 
Arthur L. Humphreys. (J. W. Bouton. 
$1.50.) This is, as it should be to win 
favor for the cause, a well-made, hand- 
some book, simply but artistically and 
effectively arranged. It is also a good 
book in the three ways a book should be 
good: a good book to buy, as being worth 
the cost; a good book to read, as being 
entertaining and rich in good matter; 
and a good book to own, as one the 
owner would find it to his interest to 
consult in future reference. From it 
can be learned what a good edition or a 
fine copy is, something about the values 
of books, and, better yet, how to take 
careof them. There is something good 
on the art of using them, classifying 
them, setting them up in cases, and 
much on the oddities, the anecdotes, and 
the rarities of the subject. Books have 
been also the playthings of princes and 
men of large means and munificent 
tastes. Mr. Humphreys has also some 
good chapters on this aspect of the sub- 
ject, particularly the construction of 
libraries for large houses in the country 
or the city, and the architectural view of 
the subject. 


~ 


THE COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE TO Ev- 
ROPE. Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. (William R. Jen- 
kins. $1.25.) This is the well-known 
Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe, thor- 
oughly revised and brought up tothe 
present date. It is a well-tested aid, 
which for many years has piloted its an- 
nual detachment of summer travelers 
through Europe with great good judg- 
ment and success. It had its origin in 
the need of just such a work, which 
would goin the pocket. It has been de- 
veloped in assisting tourists who wanted 
just such arapid guide It has been re- 
written again and again, and is revised 
every year without having grown any 
larger, or losing its original character. 
New maps have been added from time to 
time. Railway fares are corrected to 
date as closely as possible. And that 
most shifting element of the tourist’s ex- 
pense, the hotel charges, are presented 


thoroughly, and as accurately as sucha. 


variable quantity can be. The new edit- 
ors can Le relied on to give the Guide a 
new lease of life. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
Sea. By Eva M. C. Kellogg. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston.) This is volume 
XII in ‘*The Young Folks’ Library for 
School and Home,” edited by Larkin 
Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of the 
Boston Normal School. The volumes 
which compose this series are most at- 
tractive to look at and read, with their 
clear type, good paper and affluence of 
first-rate illustrations. Miss Kellogg 
shows herself fully competent to manage 
her subject, not only from the literary 
and descriptive historiographic point of 
view but from that of the teacher who 
knows how matter should be prepared 
for and presented to ‘‘Young Folks.” 
Australia heads the list of islands as the 
greatest of them all; but the volume is 
intended to introduce and describe all 
the other considerable islands, excepting 
the British Islands and Japan, which have 
been treated separately in connection 
with the continents to which they belong. 
The subject isa fascinating one, and is 
treated by the author in a fascinating as 
well as an instructive way. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. Jncluding Sands at 
Seventy, Good-Bye, My Fancy, Old Age 
Echoes, and a Backward Glance Over 
Travelled Roads. By Walt Whitman. 
(Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 
$2.00.) This edition should satisfy the 
admirers of Walt Whitman, so far at least 
as convenience of form, the printer’s 
workmanship, and a complete edition 
can satisfy them. It is published by 
Whitman’s literary executors, and in- 
cludes the contents of the twelve editions 
of his poems, from 1855 to 1891. 


STORIES EROM THE CLASSIC LITERATURE 
oF Many Nations. Edited by Bertha 
Palmer. (The Macmillan Company, 
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$1.25.) The strong attraction of this 
compilation is that it contains the cream 
of the world’s best myths and stories 
skimmed from all the known literatures 
of the world. 


Literary Notes. 


In addition to 7'%e British Weekly, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll edits three month- 
ly magazines, and expects soon to estab- 
lish a fourth, associating with himself in 
its management Dr. John Watson (Ian 
Maclaren). 


.. Literature evidently sticks to its 
plan of reviewing only such books as 
may be considered leading. In its 
‘*Notes,’’ March 12th, it announces: 


‘‘A large numfer of books, which for va- 
rious reasons will not be noticed in Litera- 
ture, are at the disposal of their respective 
publishers, who are requested to send for 
them any Wednesday inthe current month. 
All books not so claimed before the 31st 
March will be otherwise disposed of.” 


.- The publication of the Hebrew text 
of Paul Haupt’s Polychrome Bible is 
making great progress. Part XIX, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, will shortly appear; 
Isaiah, Ezekiel and Judges are in press, 
and it is not improbable that Numbers, 
Proverbs and Kings will also appear this 
year, which will leave only four parts to 
complete the entire work. Of the Eng- 
lish edition it will be remembered that 
Joshua, Psalms and Isaiah have lately 
been published. 


.-Francis P. Harper(New York) an- 
nounces the beginning of a new series of 
historical works under Dr. Elliott Coues’s 
editorship, to be entitled The American 
Explorers’ Series. The first volume now 
ready is the ‘‘ Journal of Maj. Jacob 
Fowler,’’ describing his travels from Fort 
Smith to the Rocky Mountains and return 
inthe years 1821-1822. The second vol- 
ume, to be issued in the autumn, will be 
‘‘Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper 
Missouri,’”’ the personal narrative of 
Charles Larpenteur. 


..It is well known that any one in 
search of a rare book who has not time 
himself to mouse in out-of-the-way shops 
can well and wisely refer his quest to 
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Dodd, Mead & Company with the assur- 
ance that it will be satisfactorily pur- 
sued. We are not surprised, therefore, 
that the literary journal of this firm, 
The Bookman, has opened a new depart- 
ment, ‘‘ The Book Hunter,” which is de- 
signed tobe ‘‘ of interest and value not 
only to collectors of first editions and 
rare books, but also to the uninitiated.” 


-+--The C. Arthur Pearson Company, 
of London, publishes eleven weekly pe- 
riodicals and one monthly, besides many 
books. About a hundred young women 
and an equal number of young men are 
employed at Pearson’s. William L. 
Alden, in his London Literary Letter to 
the New York Times’ Saturday Review 
Says: 

‘Every year Pearson's gives a ball to the 
employés, and the delight which the girls 
take in this annual festivity ought to be a 
full reward to the managers. In addition 
to this Pearson's does no work either on 
Saturday or Sunday, thus giving every em- 
ployé two full holidays weekly. There are 
so few establishments in London that show 
anything like this consideration to the peo- 
ply they employ that Pearson’s is regarded 
as the most desirable place in which to 
serve that the publishing business affords. 

. The establishment has _ realized 
to some extent what Sir Walter Besant 
dreamed of in his Palace of Delight.” 


..What will, no doubt, prove to be 
the standard biography of Emin Pasha, 
has recently appeared in Berlin, pub- 
lished by the house of Hermann Walther. 
The author is George Schweitzer, who is 
a nephew of the famous subject. This 
fact is responsible for both the strong and 
the weak sides of the new biography. 
An analysis of the standard career of 
Emin leads this writer to a judgment 
practically in agreement with the views 
current inthe English-speaking world at 
the time when Stanley searched for and 
found Emin, views not very flattering to 
the administration and military abilities 
of Emin. Five years ago the Germans 
sharply resented these opinions, but a 
critic in Daheim now fully agrees with 
them. This biography shows Emin to 
have been an erratic genius whose 


strength lay in his scholarly researches. 
He was first and foremost, at least in the 
latest and last years, a savant and a 
scholar. 
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pha, andto bring within the reach of all the wonderfully illuminat- 
ing results of later-day scholarship. 


These necessary facts have been presented concisely, and specula- 
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has given a strong tone of dignified conservatism to the new matter 
which figures so prominently throughout the work. 
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Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethics, and upon the obso- 
lete or archaic words occurring in the English translations. 
and standard may be gathered from the fact that Volume | alone con- 
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cross references to long discussions of ten or fifteen p 
which are monographs of notable importance. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible. 


Of all the aids for the popular 
study of the Bible . . this is 
easily foremost and best.—/ndepend- 
ent. . 


It has no superior; . . . the 
best series of ‘‘ helps” in existence. 
It is, indeed, a “ Treasury” filled 
with pearls of great price.—Christian 
Intelligencer, 10 March, ’97- 


Words fail to do adequate justice 
to these invaluable aids to the study 
of God’s Word. Use only height- 
ens the sense of their worth.— Zhe 
Christian Intelligencer, 1 Dec., ’97. 


A Bible which vies with any in 
make. The Illustrated Bible Treas- 
ury, is indeed a “ treas- 
ury.”— The Interior, 11 Nov., ’97. 


Surpasses every other Teachers’ 
Bible.—Christian Nation, 29 Sept., 


97- 


For sale by all booksellers, at 
prices from $1.50 to $7.00, or ad- 
dress for particulars THos. NELSON 
& Sons, 33 East 17th Street, New 
York. 
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Life of Benjamin Franklin 
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I2mo, $1.50. 
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lustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
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of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Third series in the course of the American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions. The two pre- 
vious volumes in the series are: ** Buddhism, its 
History and Literature,” by Prof. T. W. Ruys- 
Davips; agd the “Religions of Primitive Peo- 
ples,” by Pref. DANIEL G. BRINTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York & London. 


‘¢ Crucifixion.” 


By JOHN H. OSBORNE. 
12mo,Cloth Binding. Price, 60c. 








A scholarly examination into the object, mode and 
results of crucifixion among the Romans. This little 
book shows how largely the conventional ideas of the 
Roman Church have been iapennees upon Protestants, 
and its perusal cannot fail to be of advantage as fixing 
our minds upon the evangelical conception of Christ. 
It will be found ej pee and even novel to many 
readers.—Episcopal Recorder, Phiiadelphia. 


**Crucifixion” is the title of a little book which we 
have read with peculiar interest. We readily confess 
to gee bare eb ae from it a more vivid conception than 
we have had before of the awfulness of this mode of 
punishment. Applications of Roman customs to the 
crucifixion of our Lord are strongly made, and will be 
followed by thoughtful readers, we surmise, with the 
pee which increased light always gives to familiar 
and accepted but not altogether satisfactory exegeses 
of Scripture.—The Occident, San Francisco. 


**Crucifixion,” by John H. Osborne, is an original and 
interesting study of the physical details of the death of 
Christ, with a view to ae some wide-spread ideas 
he regards as erroneous and misleading. He makes out 
a fairly good case, and the book is one that will have to 

reckoned with in all future discussions of the sub- 
ject.—Presbyterian Review, Toronto, Canada. 


“ Crucifixion ’’ will repay a careful reader who takes 
interest in the details of that scene, and who seeks for 
accuracy and consistency in the conception.—The 
Evangelist, New York. 


The author srgues that the popularly accepted the- 
ory of a body being suspended by nails through hands 
and feet is manifestly impossible, and states his rea- 
sons and authorities—Herald and Presbyter, 


Cincinnati. 
For Sale by 


BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 








5 East 16th Street New York. 
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The Rossettis. 


Christina Rossetti. 


A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
MACKENZIE BELL. With six portraits 
and six fac-similes. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Gilt, $2.50. 


“ Admirers of a sweet and graceful writer, much of 
whose work is overlooked by a busy age, will be grateful 


yu: 
for this sympathetic biography by Mr. Mackenzie Bell.” 
—Daily Telegraph, fem my ‘ 


** A considerable portion of the book is devoted to a 
critical study of her works, and appreciation is due to 
the insight that the author displays in this connec- 
tion. The portraits are of special interest.”—Morning 
Post, London, 


Recollections of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


By T. Hatt Caine, author of ‘ The 
Christian.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. A 
third and cheaper edition. 


Mr. T. Hall Caine was fortunate in being the friend 
of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti during the last three 
or four years of his life, and his “* Recollections " has 
been rightly regarded as a permanent addition to bio- 
graphical literature and literary criticism. 








At all bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


APRIL, 1898. 


An Industrial Object Lesson. 8. N.D.Nortu. 


Points out the economic lesson to be learned from the 
recent engineering strike in England. 





The Electric Transmission of Water Power. 
WILLIAM BAXTER, JR. Illustrated. 


A fully illustrated article describing this method of 
conveying energy, which has already obtained an im- 
portant place in modern industrial economics. 


The Questiou of Wheat. WorTHINGTON G. 
Forb. 


Shows the great importance which the future wheat 
supply of the world has for civilization. 


Evolution and Teleology. Rev.J.A. Zan. 


Shows thatthe theory of evolution is not contradic- 
tory of the fundamental doctrines of the Church. 
A Spring Visit to Nassau. Emma G. Cum- 
MINGS. Illustrated. 


Describes the curious animal and vegetable popula- 


tion and the quaint methods of “ commerce ” still exist- 
ent in this out-of-the-way corner. 


Migration. W.K. Brooks. 

A study of this phenomenon from an evolutionary 
standpoint, showing that the adaptations of Nature are 
pi me vd - a the advantage of the species than of the in- 

vidual. 


Criminal Anthropology in Italy. HELEN ZIM 
MERN. Illustrated. 


A general Mogmaestes sketch of the more prominent 
of the Italian criminulogists. 


Other articles: Principles of Taxation, XVII, The 
Case of Kirtland vs. Hotchkiss; The Significance of 
Language; Discovery of New Chemical Elements; and 
Sketch (with Portra it) of Carl Semper, zodlogist. 


Editer’s Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science ; Notes. 
50 cents a number; 5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COTFIPANY, 
72 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








MUSIC. 


PIANOS 


BY MAIL. 


You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write, and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local 
dealer. Send us a postal card and re- 
ceive FREE our CATALOGUE and 
prices for cash and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


4.CHURCH CO, Music Publishers, Cinemnati. 0, 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 


postal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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The Stationery 
Department of 


Tiffany & Co. 


formed a prominent feature of 
their business when the house 
was established in 1837. Its 
extraordinary development and 
present importance are due, not 
only to the highstandard main- 
tained, but to the unremitting 
care given to the minutest de- 
tail of every order. 

Attention is directed to this 
service with particular refer- 
ence to the advantages it offers 
in the execution of orders for 
Wedding Stationery. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 








Investors, Fire Underwriters,.*%% 2% 
Engineers, Contractors, Manufacturers, 
Water-Works and other City Officials: 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Water-Works, 

Water Rates, 

Franchises or, 

Municipal Ownership 
Send for sample page and facts concerning 


“The Manual of American Water-Works,” 


This book embodies the results of nearly 20 
years’ work in collecting information regarding 
American Water- Works. It describes 3,350 water- 
works in the ‘United States and Canada, telling 
about the FRANCHISES, CosT, BONDS, EXPENSES, 
REVENUES, etc., and giving the WaATER-RaTES 
charged in over 1,250 cities and towns. 

A vast amount of matter in this Manual can 
be found in no other publication. It is invalu- 
able to all who are in search of any branch of 
water-works information or who wish a complete 
directory of water-works officials. 


Cloth, 6x9ins.; 700 pp.; price.$3. 


The Engineering News Publishing Co. 
Chicago Branch, Publication Office, 
1686 MoNADNOCK BLOcK. ST. PAUL BUILDING, N.Y. 


The Independent. 


EASTER NUMBER, April 7th. 














The Easter Number of THE 
INDEPENDENT will contain a 
series of articles appropriate to Eas- 
ter, and also some of a general and 
miscellaneous character. Among 
other contributors will be the follow- 
ing: Bishop John H. Vincent, ‘‘The 
Lord is Arisen”; Bishop Hugh 
Miller Thompson, “An Easter 
Meditation”; Prof. E. J. Wolf, 
D.D., “ The Easter Fact”; Prof. 
Paul Shorey, of the University of 
Chicago, “‘ The Greek Idea of the 
Future Life”; Prof. James Henry 
Breasted, of the University of Chi- 
cago, ‘‘ Life Here and Hereafter 
in Ancient Egypt”; the Hon. Nel- 
“Our Merchant 
Marine ” — Protectionist view; 
Captain John Codman, “Our Mer- 
chant Marine’”—Anti-Protection- 
ist view. 


son Dingley, 





Single copies, 10 cts. Yearly subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 








BOOKS 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 
Full- Page [Illustrations B 

GIBSON : REMINGTON : WENZELL: 
NICHOLSON : HOPKINSON -SMITH: 
ABBEY: Sent free on application 


R, H. RUSSELL : 3 WEST 29th STREET : NEW YORK 





Financial. 


The Proposed New Banking 
Law. 


It is difficult at such a time as this, 
when every one is disturbed by the pos- 
sibilities of war, to command the atten- 
tion of the nation to matters of even 
vital importance, and, therefore, the 
report of the Republican sub-commit- 
tee of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, presented last week, has 
not received the attention it deserves. 
The committee was appointed a month 
ago, to report a general banking and 
currency measure, and its labors are 
embodied in a bill ‘‘to provide for 
strengthening the public credit, for the 
relief of the United States Treasury, 
and tor the amendment of the laws re- 
lating to National banking associa- 
tions.’’ The bill is a compromise 
measure, embodying suggestions made 
in various quarters, and its main ob- 
jects appear to be to secure the re- 
demption of the greenbacks without a 
bond issue, and to firmly plant upon a 
gold basis the currency of the country. 
{tis not all that the gold bug could 
wish for, but it isa step in the right 
direction—that of currency reform— 
and the better it is understood the 
more likely is it to grow in public ap- 
preciation. It purposes to retire the 
greenbacks by the substitution of a 
legal-tender note, which the banks are 
required to assume, and for the re- 
demption of which they are. required to 
find the gold so long as they are con- 
ducting a solvent business. 

At the outset the bill provides for 
the separation of banking from the 
other functions of the Treasury. It 
provides for a division of issue and re- 
demption inthe Treasury, for which 
the Treasurer is authorized to set aside 
the general cash balances in excess of 
$50,000,000, amounting on March 17th 
to $176,139,532. United States notes 
received by this division for redemp- 
tion in gold are to be canceled, and re- 
tired in proportion as certain substi- 
tute currency is issued. No note re- 
deemed in gold is to be again paid out, 
except under exceptional conditions. 
National banks are required to redeem 
the greenbacks, in order to obtain cir- 
culation based upon their commercial 
assets. A new class of notes, ‘called 
National reserve notes, is to be issued 
in lieu of legal tenders deposited by the 
banks, and these notes are to be re- 
deemed by the banks out of a redemp- 
tion fund, which they are required to 
maintain in gold. The banks, however, 
are not liable for the ultimate redemp- 
tion of these notes. Eventually, the 
basis of National bank-note circulation 
will be the commercial assets of the 
banks. National banks will be required 
for one year to maintain the minimum 
amount, now required by law, of United 
States bonds assecurity for circulation; 
but they will be permitted to issue 
notes to the face value of the bonds. 
The bond deposit may be reduced by 
one-fourth annually after the first year. 
The banks may issue notes upon their 
commercial assets to the amount of 
the reserve notes issued to them 
in return for deposits of United 
States notes. This provision is in- 
tended to compel the conversion of 
United States notes into Reserve notes, 
as well as to limit the issues of cur- 
rency on commercial assets. The 
Treasury notes of 1890 are to be dealt 
with eventually upon the same basis as 
the greenbacks. A tax of 2% is levied 
upon currency notes in excess of 60% 
of the capital of a bank and a tax of 6% 
on an issue in excess of 80%, The 
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notes based upon commercial assets 
are to be secured by a guaranty fund 
made up by the contribution in gold 
coin of 5% of the entire circulation of 
the bank. This fund may be replen- 
ished, if reduced by redemption of 
notes of failed banks, but no bank is 
to be called on for more than 1% in ad- 
dition to its original of 54in any one 
year. The notes are also secured by 
a first lien upon the bonds on deposit 
and upon all other assets of the banks. 
The National Reserve notes will con- 
tinue to be legal tender until received 
in the Treasury from failed banks when 
liability for them will be assumed by 
the Government and they will be re- 
deemed and canceled. 

Standard silver dollars are to be re- 
deemable in gold, but silvercertificates 
are redeemable only in standard silver 
dollars. The parity of silver with gold 
is secured by a gold redemption fund, 
deposited in the division of issue and 
redemption, equal to 5% of the amount 
of silver which hasbeencoined. Silver 
certificates are hereafter to be issued 
only in denominations of $1, $2 and $5. 
Legal-tender notes, Reserve notes and 
currency are not to be issued in denom- 
inations below $10. National banks 
areto payataxof % of 1% semiannu- 
ally upon their capital surplus and un- 
divided profits, and they are to be per- 
mitted to establish branches under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

It is contended by the committee, in 
explanation of the provision regarding 
the assumption of the legal-tender 
notes by the banks, that they have 
forestalled criticism against the issue 
of interest-bearing bonds, or the taxa- 
tion of the people for the payment of 
this demand debt. The Government 
will continue to have all the benefits of 
the loan without any of its disad- 
vantages as a demand obliyation. : The 
burden of carrying the debt is placed 
on the banks, and that portion of it 
not covered by gold in the Treasury is 
placed in the nature of a loan by the 
banks to the Government without in- 
terest. All that the banks receive is 
the right to issue their own notes on 
their assets, and their franchise as Na- 
tional banks. The burden of finding 
gold for the notes of the country is 
thrown on the banks, and they can do 
this through their power to regulate the 
amount of circulation. The committee 
believes that the bill provides an easy 
and .adequate method of obtaining gold 
for export from the banks without ex- 
posing the country or the Treasury to 
the alarm and convulsion which have 
attended gold exports during the last 
five years. 

The bill is undoubtedly complicated, 
in fact it isa mosaic made up of pieces 
from the various plans which have been 
proposed in recent years. But it has 
so much that is good in it that it is to 
be hoped that it will meet with the fair 
consideration in Congress which it is 
certainly entitled to. The banks at 
first may not likeit, but their opposition 
will probably decrease with further 
study of its provisions. There will be 
ample opportunity, too, to amend its 
provision in Congress. 





Financial Items. 


.... The receivers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, in pursuance of 
the plan adopted by them, when they 
came into possession of the property, 
have been.steadily making betterments 
in equipment and road-bed and are 
now about to lay 30,000 tons of steel 
rails, ranging in weight from 75 to 85 
poundstothe yard. The physical con- 
dition of the Baltimore and Ohio is 
now good, 
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....The National Shoe and Leather 
Bank, of this city, announce a quarterly 
dividend of 1%, the first in its resump- 
tion of dividends. 


. The Mercantile Trust Company 
announces that on and after date they 
shall be prepared to issue the new secu- 
rities in exchange for certificates of 
Kansas Pacific bonds of various denom- 
inations, 


.A contract has been made be- 
tween the Minister of Railways of Can- 
ada and Messrs. Mackenzie & Mann 
to build a railway 135 miles in length 
from the head of navigation on the 
Stikine River to Teslin Lake. The 
contractors are under obligations to 
finish the road by September 1st. When 
the road is finished the trip to Dawson 
City may be made throughout by railway 
and steamer, and passengers will be 
taken from Vancouver to Dawson City 
in seven days. Ocean steamers run 
from Victoria to Fort Wrangell; from 
thence river steamers will run up the 
Stikine to connect with the railway at 
Lake Teslin and from Teslin to Dawson 
City, the entire distance from Victoria 
being 1,542 miles. It is presumed that 
this railway will be built in the interest 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

..People who live on the borders 
of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River have cherished a heresy for 
fifty years past that the waters of the 
lakes and of the St. Lawrence River 
gradually rises for seven years, stands 
still for a year, and then gradually re- 
cedes for seven years. This idea has 
been proved to be a plain case of self- 
deception on the part of a very large 
number of people as carefully recorded 
gages of United States officials have 
proved its fallacy. In 1895, the water 
having for several years previous grad- 
ually been going down, reached a level 
never before known except in 1818 and 
1847. Since that time the water has 
been gradually growing deeper. The 
probabilities are that the very low 
water of 1895 was occasioned by an 
absence of rain on the watersheds of 
the Lakes. It is a very singular fact 
that the drainage of rivers and other 
streams into the Great Lakes is lim- 
ited. The water sheds do not extend, 
generally speaking, more than forty 
miles trom the lake shores, At one 
point in Ohio, less than 100 miles from 
Lake Erie, the water on one side of a 
church roof runs into Lake Erie and 
from the other side into the Ohio 
River. 


. The level of water in the Great 
Lakes is of the greatest importance to 
shipping and mercantile business, as, 
of course, that in the harbors and the 
channels corresponds. Many harbors 
which in the early days were dredged to 
accommodate vessels drawing at the 
utmosc twelve feet of water, have in 
later years been deepened to accommo- 
date the large steamers which are now 
a feature of the upper lakes, drawing 
twenty-one feet. It will be readily seen 
that if the level of the water in the 
lakes is lowered two feet, the amount 
of cargo carried by vessels on the 
lakes is very seriously diminished, and, 
of course, the cost increased. Consid- 
erable newspaper discussion has taken 
place during the last three years, and 
much interest has been taken by the 
different boards of trade of the Lake 
cities as to the effect the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal to the Mississippi River will 
have upon the lake levels. It was as- 
serted that when the Canal is opened 
the levelof the lakes would be so seri- 
ously lowered as to greatly impair navi- 
gation; but, finally, engineers decided 
that 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
second pouring into the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal would reduce the level of 
Lakes Huron and Michigan in one year 
only 2.97 inches of water. 


..-. The effect of war talk and re- 
sultant excitement is very decidedly 
shown in trade and business of ail 
kinds. There is now quite a general 
complaint that orders are not being 
placed, and those previously given have 
been canceled, and there is a general 
unwillingness to undertake any new 
business or assume responsibilities for 
thefuture. The prices of securities on 
the Stock Exchange continued to de- 
cline last week, and the loss from this 
source alone would more than equal the 
highest price suggested to be paid for 
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the island of Cuba. On Monday of 
this week, when the warlike situation 
suddenly changed, there was a great 
rush of the extremely large short in- 
terest in the stock market to cover, and 
quotations of stocks on Monday rose 
rapidly and in some cases from seven 
to twelve and a half points. The re- 
port was circulated that a six-months’ 
armistice between the insurgents and 
the Spanish Government, with the 
agreement of the United States to hold 
off in the meantime, had been arranged, 
and that the Spanish Government 
would offer no opposition to the United 
States feeding the reconcentrados under 
Governmeut auspices. There has been 
about $20,000,000 of gold received and 
about $16,000,000 more is on its way. 
The exports of merchandise continue 
large, the figures indicating that the 
excess will amount to $20,000,000 for 
the month of March. Zhe lron Age 
states that the production of structural 
forms of iron and steel has been 80% 
greater than in the first quarter of any 
previous year. Wheat has declined 
somewhat. There isa very large export 
demand for wheat and corn, the latter 
having fallen off in price. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following New York bank stocks 
weresold during the week ending March 
28th: 


East River............ 18544 | New York............ 
42d3t. eerie Nineteenth Ward.... 100 

and St. holas intbelch bas veocnabe 
German- American. Bites West Side............ 
Metropolis. . 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 



































































Bid. Asked. 

noes 172 
300 820 
oes 100 
165 1% 
400 mane 
4,000 
13 13 

145 soos 

125 ‘seb 
“iti, 230 

2500 

ton ened Street........... - 170 130 160 
b 1% 183 

800 oe 
112 sont 
300 ° 

165 +e 
90 95 
155 ecoe 
Sone 520 
is its 
Libert: 135 = 
saen hy 0 eens 
Market at atta: wese 235 
erchants' 146 eves 146 
ti 2056 116 wine 
Pp 400 eee 
——: Morri 104 100 ence 
: epee died 2 4 sisee 
ew York........... 285 “240 
ew York County............ 800 800 eng 
ew York Produce Ex.. 12036 114 120 
ineteenth Ward 100 evce cose 
MEM, 00 <cocsneve 90 90 95 
North Americ 135 125 cope 
Pacific... 176% 8 185 
esse 312 310 815 
People’s.... 220 200 hice 
—- 15834 150 oan 
170 yey oat 

eventh........... oses 1 12 
noe a Leather. 10 94 100 
phaasesodgecss: 5 woe 
Standard ao opbiens 100 aviok 
state ies York. 115 112 
a picewonres 4 ° ooee 

Un es decccccceseccescocceces 225 . 
United States 205 210 ‘olanas 
Western.... 155 ooon 150 
West Side.... 300 290 810 


DIVIDENDS, 


The following coupons and dividends 
are announced: 


Atchison, Top. and S. F. Ry. Yee mort. 4% 
compare. eoyaeie at 59 Cedar St., April rst. 
k. and Western Rd., 134% div., 
pa Sble” ‘At ril 20th. 
estinghouse Eject. and Mfg. Co., pre- 
ferred 134%, payable April 1st. 
Chatham Nat. Bank, quarterly 4%, paya- 
ble April rst. 
Chicago, Rock Is. and Pac. Ry., $1 per 
share, payable May 2d 
The Southern Pacific Co., at 23 Broad St. 
Southern Pacine R.R. Co. of Cal. ist Mtge. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. lst Mtge. of 1988, 
Southern Pacific — a Co. lst Mtge. 
Northern R’y ist M 
Central Pacific R B. fo. Lan 
Central Pac. R. E 7 ist tige. (8 — a Jog Br.). 
Morgan’s La. and Tex. R.R. and . $. Co. lst Mtge. 
New York, Texas and Mexican R.k. Co. ist Mtge. 
At Central Trust Co. 


Houston & Texas Central Cons. Mtge. 
Houston & Texas General M 
Houston & Texas Central Debentures. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29’ Nassau Street, 








Faas 13 Co oe 
HILADELPHIA, represent 

Jamss H, Cuaraan, 43% Chestaut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 





VERMILYE &CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


March 31, 1898 





DIVIDENDS. 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
courongs NO.5 DUE Aoki ts 898, from The At- 


chison, Topeka &Santa Fe Railwa py SSESRAL 
MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BON. 8 will be 
on and after that date, upon presentation at the o = 
of the Company, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York City. 
a og” a Assistant Treasurer. 
NEw YORK, March 28d, 1898 





Deposits pooeteed and ny ag allowed on bal 
subject to drafts at sight. 
All scourtt a _— at the Now York, Boston, Philadel- 
P! a pay — Exchanges bought 
id on comm 
High- class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y, 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 





Denver City 
Railroad Company 


IST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


At the request of the holders of a large amount of the 
above bonds, the undersigned have consented to act as 
a Committee for the prot of the i of the 
bondholders, and hereby request the deposit of said bonds 
with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, OF 
NEW YORK, 54 WALL STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY, under the terms of a bondholders’ 
agreement, copies of which can be obtained from the 
Trust Company on and after March 28th, 1898. 

Negotiable certificates will be issued for bonds de- 
posited. 





F. P. OLCUTT, Chairman. 
WM. L. BULL, 
CHAS. H. MERRIMAN, 
DAVID 8S. BAKER, 
ARTHUR K. HUNT, 
Committee. 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel. 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary, 54 Wall St., N. Y. 





120 Broadway, New York, March 24th, 1898. 


UNION PACIFIC 


REORGANIZATION. 


To the Holders of Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany Reorganization Certificates for 


KANSAS PACIFIC, EASTERN DIVISION, 
First Mortgage 6% Bonds. 
KANSAS PACIFIC, MIDDLE DIVISON, 
First Mortgage 6% Bonds. - 


KANSAS PACIFIC, DENVER EXTENSION, 
First Mortgage 6% Bonds. 


KANSAS PACIFIC CONSOLIDATED, 
First Mortgage 6% Bonds. 


KANSAS PACIFIC INCOME 7% BONDS. 
LEAVENWORTH BRANCH 7% BONDS. 


On and after this date we shall be prepared to issue 
the new securities in exchange for certificates of the 
above classes. 

Schedules must be handed in before one o’clock P.M., 
and not more than one hundred will be received per 
diem. 

The new coupon bonds are in denominations of $500 
and $1,000 each. Persons entitled to fractions of a 
bond or of a share may either receive scrip or sell the 
fractions to us, or purchase from us such amounts as 
may be necessary to entitle them to an entire bond or 
an entire share. 

Holders transmitting certificates by mail will please 
indicate whether they wish to receive scrip or to sell or 
buy such fractions, and whether they wish the new se- 
curities sent by registered mail or by express, at their 
expense. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
by LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 





will find this Company a convenient depository for 


money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres, D. WILLIS JaMEs, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADEs, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrRosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 
W. BayaRpD CuTTING, 
Quan e 8. Smita, 


Wittiam: H. Macy. JR., Lone Cass. ‘Lepyarp. 








ELECTION. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CU. 
Treasurer's Office, ne Central Station, 








THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW youk. 
New YORK, March 23d, 1 
The Directors eve this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE PER yable, free of san. ee 
1st, 1898, until which date fhe! pepeter book will be 
closed. N I. COLE, Cashier. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
No. 28 Broap Sr. (Mills ano 
Coupons due Apr ril ist, from the followin 
will be paid on and after that date . ye oftice: 
Southern Pacific R.R. Co. of Cai. 1 at. 
Southern Pacitic of Cal. ist Mtge. of 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. ist Mtge. 
Northern R’y 1st —. and Bond 


Central Pac. R-R. Co. Ist Mtge. “(gan Jo oe Br.). 
Central Pac. y" = Co. ‘eogh Bon 

Morgan’s La. & Tex. R.R. & 8.8. Co. ist «Mtge 

New York, Texas & Mexican . R. Co. 1st Mige. 








Coupons due April ist, 1898, from the following bonds, 
will be paid on and after that date by the Central 
Trust Company: 

Houston, Texas Central Cons. Mt; 

Houston, Texas Central General tge. 

Houston, Texas Central Sere. 

. SMITH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE BLECT RIC & MFG. co. 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YO hed 





PaEESOL a this Paes 
at a 2 gunrteiy dividend of OR AND 


: be closed = 
March 26th, 1898, at 12 o’clock M., a opened on April 
2d, 1898, at i0 o'clock A.M. 

PH. FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
R WAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF A nag, ab 
CH 26th, 1898. 
A DIVIDEND OF ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE will 
be paid May 2d next, to the shareholders of this Compa- 
be *s stock, registered on the closing of the Transfer 


The Transfer Books will be closed at 3:00 o’clock P.M 
f d at 10:00 0 ‘clock 








‘or transfers, in the 
eh 

PURDY, Treasurer. 

THE CitATHAM Pome Sion BANK. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. out of the 
earnings of the past three months, payable on and after 
April ist, 1898, to which date transfer books will be 
closed. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

New York, March 25th, 1898. 


Wn ho aun teteaes & WEST- 


ine of the President 2 











THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


A dividend of Three Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1898, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, March 31, 1898. 

The transfer books will be closed from 
April 1, to April 14, 1898, both days in- 
clusive. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORE, March 9th, 1898. 
Dividend No. 118. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly diy- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 18th day of March inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 8 o’clock on th 
afternoon of March 18th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April ist next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Assistant Treasurer. 














A SHORT STATEMENT OF 
VIEWS AND PLANS. 


Our business is tailoring and 
clothing for men—nothing else. 
To this we give all our energies. 


We take between the two ex- 
tremes of high prices and ‘‘cheap’’ 
goods the solid ground of honest 
merchandise on close profits. 


There are hundreds ot thou- 
sands of men in the center of this 
office district within easy reach of 
‘our store whom we desire to serve 
on these plans. 


Ample stocks at all times. 


Goods made especially for our 
trade, in style following the best 
English forms and our own mer- 
chant tailoring. 


People who buy of us are as- 
sured of special goods, made in dis- 
tinctive style, sold at the very closest 
profit. 

The new Spring overcoats and 
Spring suits are ready, $10 up. * 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons 


To-order Clothin, 
Ready-made Cloning 245 Broadway. 
Clerical Clothing above Park Place, N. Y. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Assets............... $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


“X-RAYS,” 


a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to ag one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 


oenol 
Spring Cloths. 


Plain and Mixed Cheviots, 
Serges and Golf Suitings, 

















LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 





WARD E. POOR, President; gS LLY 
; RICHARD DELAFIE 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 

J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital Bidaa sabi avnemsihaasteated $3. 909, 900 


aoseuioe onven- 
ience of Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance caly through the Bank. 

: Jo —_ oore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo: *W. Rockhill Potts, 
Richard Deiafield, Francis R. Apple. 
r, George 8. Hickok, George red. 


Reversible Bicycling Checks 
and Mixtures. 


Wool and Silk Vestings. 


Vicunas, Blacks and Oxford Mixtures. 


White and Colored Ducks. 
READING NOTICES. 
Benepict Brotuers, of Broadway and Cacitiiiis Srroadevauy A 4 oth st. 





August Belmont, 
ton, John Jacob Asto! 
erick Victor. 











’ Street, are recognized headquarters for a very large 
and varied assortment of watches, jewelry, dia- 
monds, precious stones and everything in this line. 
They have the benefit of a great many years’ ex- 
perience, and purchasers recognize this fact. 


NEW YORK. 








MAPES FERTILIZERS. 


A LARGE number of our readers have successfully 
used Mapes Fertilizers. We have made extensive 
use of them with the very best results. They have 
uniformly proved to be what they were represented 
and are to be nighly recommended. The manu- 
fcturers are Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Company, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


American Hosiery Co. 


Salesroom 108 and 110 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Factories, New Britain, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Knit Underwear and Hosiery 


Men’s Women’s, and Children’s Silk, Merino, Natura! 
Wool, Balbriggan and Cotton, in all weights, 
Ladies’ Equestrian Tights, Men’s Sweaters, 
Combination Suits. 


Tue E. Howard Watch and Clock Company,whose 
headquarters are at Boston, Mass., have attained 
ont celebrity in building clocks for high Joe. 

he one erected by them on top of the building of 
the John Stevenson Company, Ltd., of this city, has 
dials 35 feet in diameter, is said to be the largest 
clock in the world, and stands at an elevation of 
250 teet above mean low tide. 
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NO BETTER IN THE WORLD. 








Wmanafr Wore 


The Spring’s Dainty Cotton Fabrics 


There isn’t a textile fabric in existence which gives so much beauty forso 
little money as these Cotton Dress Stuffs. They fairly breathe of summer- 
time. Their delicate tints and graceful floral patterns are made to harmonize 
with Spring flowers, and the very blossoms 
themselves seem entangled in the warp 
and woof of the exquisite weaving. 

With all this, they don’t cost much, and 
that’s not a small recommendation. We 
have a showing in Lawns and Dimities, 
Percales and Organdies, which we think is 
the largest, the prettiest, and the cheapest 
you can find. 


We'd like to send you 
Samples of them 
and let you judge for yourselves. 

First, here are some forty designs in Printed 
Lawns at 7c. a yard. Floral and conventional 
designs, white and navy polka dots, and some 
stripe patterns. Fresh and pretty goods. 
They have never before retailed at less than 








loc. a yard. 


Second, Twelve-and-a-half.cent Figured Swiss Mulls at toc. a yard. Pretty, solid 
colors, cream pink, light blue, maize, lavender, cardinal, navy blue, and black. 


Also, Sheer Lawns—12!4c. kind—at toc. a yard. 
used either for gowns or for lining purposes. 


In solid colors, light summery tints, 


French Printed Javanaise, soc. a yard. We have about thirty new patterns in these 
‘beautiful goods, mostly floral patterns on white and tinted grounds. Their clear, 
bright, delicate hues, and the firmness, yet delicacy of their weaving, make them 
almost ideal fabrics for summer dresses. Theusual prices on these run from 6sc. 


to75c. a yard. We offer them to you at 5oc. 


The above are only a few specials out of many. We are very strong indeed 
in the higher-priced Dimitiesand Organdies, and in fact in Cotton Fabrics as a 
whole. 

Would you like samples? 


JOHN WANASIAKER 


Broadway 


Section OT. New York 


(Please address exactly as above) 





(423) 23 


Clll S. 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 2IST STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, Etc., Etc. 








SPRING & SUMMER 
an ca sce 1898. © 


oy, 


6™ AVENUE, 20"T0 21** STREET, ’ 
NEW YORK YZ 








SEND FOR IT! 


Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 


H. O’NEILL & CO.., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 





SUPPLIES FOR NATURE-STUDY. 


Plant-Presses, Collecting Cases, Mounting Paper, 
Insect Pins, Dissecting Instruments. 








The New Queen Achromatic Triplet, 
$5.00 Each, 
IS THE BEST POCKET MAGNIFIER MADE. 





Field Glasses. 


Write for circulars, mentioning INDEPENDENT. 


QUEEN & CO., Inc., 


Optical and Scientific Inst. Works, 


New York 1010 Chestnut St., 
116 Fulton Street. Philadelphia. 


Correspondence solicited. We will cheerfully mail free any pamphlets, etc., we 


Compound Microscopes. 








may have bearing on any crops desired. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company 


WORKS AT NEWARK, N. J. 
Office: Central Building, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE MAPES MANURES AT THE AGRICULTURAL STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The Mapes Fertilizers have long been recognized as the standard in quality. Mr. Mapes, like his father, Pro- 
fessor Mapes, before him, has been a leader in developing the manufacture of fertilizers of the highest grade. 
He believes that the best fertilizers are the cheapest, and d ates this by the analyses of his goods, not only 
for the present year, but for a long series of-years. In every case the Mapes fertilizers are found to contain even 
more actual plant food than is stated in their guarantee, so that they can always be depended upen to give vaiue 
received. It will be noticed that the difference between average cost and chemist’s valuation of these goods is 
only half as much as with the ordinary fSertilizers.— American Agriculturist. 





WILMER ATKIs8ON, editor and proprietor of The Farm Journal, has used the Mapes Manures for many years 
on his farms, Under the heading “Orchards,” in The Farm Journal, January, 1894, Mr. Atkinson writes : 


“We are often asked what kind of fertilizers to use in the orchard, and perhaps as good an answer as we can 
give is, use Mapes Manures, for this is the kind and only kind we have used in our young thirty-acre orchardsince 
it was planted eight yearsago. The trees are vigorous and healthy, are now coming into bearing, and the past 
season we cut three tons of Timothy hay per acre offfa part of the orchard, and we have not used a ton of stable 
manure from the beginning. While pure, fine-ground bone and muriate of potash are splendid fertilizers for all 
orchards, and we can recommend them, but in Mapes Manures we haye something ready mixed; we know what 











we are getting. ané they are good enough for us, ‘We have found these manures equally good for grass, potatoes 
and corn asfor orchard trees," 
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Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


Spring Jackets. 


Made irom Covert Cloths in colors and black; 
alse black Cheviet; lined throughout with silk 
and made in two styles—fiy-frent and the new 
box shape,—unusual value, 


$10.00 each. 
A fine 


Worsteds, Kerseys, and French Serges; all in 
new shapes and lined throughout with silk, 


assortment of materials, English 


$15.00 each. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 


New York. 





Shopping by Mail 

It is worth while for a large dry- 
goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is sure to send 
subsequent and to urge 
friends to do the same. For many 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail- 
order department. If yousend an or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
will receive thesameattentionasif you 
called in person. The liberal way in 
which Journeay&Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country has increased their tradetoa 
large extent. Even when goods to the 
amount of $10 are purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan 


and other States. Just write to Jour- 
neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 
mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others. 


orders 





WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 


And Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS of Broadway and 
Cortlandt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice ‘Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several grades of TIME KEEP. 
ING WATCHES, all made especially for our house 
and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


4é ” 
Y THE BENEDICT x 
Perfect Collar & Cuff Button, 
on vis’ SIDE view 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling Sil- 
ver. 
*‘NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name “BENE DICT” and date of 


patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


Benedict Brothers, 
JEWELERS, 


BROADWAY & CORTLANDTST., N. Y. 








TRAVEL. 
E | GAZE’S TOURS 
U 54TH YEAR. 


40—-HIGH-CLASS TOURS TO—40 
R | a. 
Under 


EUROPE 
Switzerland, Austria, German 

Hol. and, Franee, En, 2 

personal escort. EXP =eeee included. 

etary 


land and Scotian 
$270 to $775, OUR. 
Special TOUR to NORWA “AND RUSSIA in 
June. Descriptiv + eee NaS on application. 
INDEPENDENT EL Tickets issued for 
desired tour in ECROP PE. 

TEAMGHIP TICKETS for any line. Choice 
berths secured both ways. Reliable information 
and estimates. Tourist Gazette, 100 pages, all 
about travel, 10c. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
118 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Rhine, 


E| 
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Insurance. 





The Steel Skeleton’s Possibil- 
ities. 

IN his article in a recent number of 
Cassier’s Magazine, already quoted, 
Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, a Chicago archi- 
tect, concludes by saying that a skele- 
ton frame building ‘‘ constructed as 
herein outlined would be fire-proof, cy- 
clone-proof, lightning-proof and earth- 
quake-proof.’’ It is not hard to see 
that ordinary brick walls, however 
heavy, are least stiff against seismic 
disturbance, because composed of small 
pieces joined by light adhesion instead 
of being knitted together as in frame 
construction either of steel or wood. 
Against external forces, either of 
ground vibration or of wind pressure, 
a brick chimney above the roof op- 
poses nocohesion except that of its 
mortar; but if it were knitted and 
bound together it would be like a 
solid shaft, movable only as one mass. 
In a knit-frame construction, there 
should also be a degree of elasticity 
which is absent from a pieced con- 
struction like a laid wall; and so the 
skeleton building may be supposed to 
be, at least, not in danger from earth- 
quake in proportion to its hight. And 
yet, when the possible exposure of the 
towering steel-caye structure to ground 
waves is calmly considered, we must 
say that the subject is one about which 
the best study really knows very little, 
altho it conjectures much; that New 
York is not more secure from the dread 
visitant now, unless the higher latitude 
is assumed to be protection, than 
Charleston was, fourteen years ago; 
and that this is one of the hazards the 
upward construction is taking. 

As to wind, Mr. Jenney mentions 
the Monadnock block in Chicago, six- 
teen stories high, with penthouses on 
the roof equivalent to another story. 
Three years ago, ‘‘a very heavy gale” 
blew from the east against the long side, 
and the agent, being ‘‘ very anxious to 
know how the building would behave 
under such circumstances,’’ called in 
several experts, who reported the ex- 
treme movement of the cornice three- 
eighths of an inch in either direction 
and more in the old-fashioned heavy 
masonry wall in the north half of the 
block than in the light steel skeleton 
of the south half, and ‘‘this is as one 
would naturally expect.’’ The Home 
Insurance building in Chicago was once 
hit on its long side ‘‘ by a wind suffi- 
cient to blow in some of the window- 
sashes and the plate glass” in some 
large single-light bank windows; but 
the building was unaffected, and Mr. 
Jenney, in his own office, noticed no 
vibration, nor did his draftsmen, on 
the eleventh floor, with théir pencils 
on paper at the time. But he adds, 
‘«but the squall was not as severe as 
the one in St. Louis,” and we find such 
remarks as these: 

‘*One of the greatest dangers to tall 
buildings is from the excessive wind 
pressure from acyclone. What pressure 
a cyclone may exert on the side of a tall 
building has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. All observations have been 
made on small surfaces, usually not ex- 
ceeding one square foot in area. It is 
generally admitted that the total pres- 
sure on large areas is not in proportion. 
It is not probable that on the larger sur- 
faces of a tall building the total pressure 
would be so great as to run the fiber 
strain up so high, for the short time 
during which these great pressures con- 
tinue, as to become actually dangerous. 
The disastrous St. Louis cyclone, about 
two years ago, did not strike any com- 
pleted steel structure, so that no practical 
tests exist of a tall steel structure sub- 
jected to a severe cyclone.” 

We. do not italicize any portion of 
these remarks, as they seem significant 
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enough in usual type. No practical 
tests exist, because the cyclone has not 
come yet; but wind may destroy any- 
thing—it is only a question of velocity— 
and is there any guaranty about the 
coming of the cyclone or about its 
pressure? The least which can be said 
is that the subject is still unknown; 
meanwhile, we go on denuding the 
land of its tree growth, working abomi- 
nable desolation causelessly, as in the 
destruction of the Palisades, by which 
we wrong generations unborn and help- 
less to protest, and venturing into the 
unknown by drawing off pressure from 
under the surface and concentrating 
other pressures upon portions of it. 
It is venturesome at least, if not impru- 
dent. The surface pressure is becom- 
ing a practical question; and altho the 
owner of a high building run up next 
to ordinary ones on one or both sides 
may have gotten on without much 
trouble, the adjoining owner may find 
trouble when he begins excavating in 
his turn, In the degree that upper 
stories are bettered lower ones are 
necessarily impaired; in respect to 
commercial value by light and air, 
these buildings must therefore come to 
resemble the great image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, reported in Daniel 2: 
31-35. 


Is It Something for Nothing ? 


SOME newspaper in Kansas tries to 
hold up the right arm of McNall by 
compiling figures to show that since 
1872 the Mutual Life of New York has 
received $2,325,806 in premiums from 
Kansans, and has paid Kansas people 
only $677,548 for matured claims. It 
would not be difficult to show that a 
considerable percentage on the premi- 
ums was long ago expended in Kansas 
for commissions and other agency ex- 
penses, advertising and taxes; but let 
it be granted that several millions have 
been ‘‘withdrawn” from Kansas and 
less than a million has been returned. 
This is a cold, hard fact. The infer- 
ence suggested is the unprofitableness 
and one-sidedaess of life insurance, and 
that McNall is the Moses for whom 
Kansas has long waited, to deliver the 
people from the power of the octopus, 
etc. , 

Facts are useful thingsif one respect- 
fully keeps away from or walks around 
them; when conclusions are drawn from 
them the hazard of the drawing de- 
pends upon the stupidity or the sense 
of the people who try to do the 
reasoning. Withdrawn, $2,325,806; 
repaid, $677,548; robbed, $1,648,258— 
anybody can figure that out with a slate. 
Since 1872, at least 100,000,000 of 
people have been born into the world; 
soon the increase of population will 
outrun the means of subsistence and 
Malthus will have been vindicated. 

The Mutual, by implication, has not 
kept its contracts, or it is charging too 
much. But the Kansans have not kept 
theirs; they agreed to die, and they 
have persisted in living. Doubtless, 
many have abandoned their policies, 
but the option to terminate always 
remains with the individual member, 
and his associated fellow-members— 
who form and ave the company—can- 
not prevent his using it. If the good 
people of Kansas will only wait pa- 
tiently, and if fellows like this news- 
paper writer and McNall, the political 
accident, do not mislead and disturb 
them, every man of them will die, and 
every policy in the Mutual will be paid. 
As an indication of that the company 
prints a list of the Kansas policy-holders, 
28 in number, who died in 1897; their 
policies amounted to $71,153, their 
total premiums paid were $40,039, and 
their estates received back $75,757. 
This record of recent fact does not 
agree with the fact of the newspaper 
man. 

Of course, his treatment of fact isa 
particularly bold piece of foolishness, 
and yet the underlying notion of com- 
paring the money paid to an insurance 
company with that received from it is 





‘of the other. 
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far from uncommon. A man has paid 
premiums on his property many years 
and has never called on the company 
for a cent; he has long had an accident 
policy, and has never been hurt; he has 
kept his life insured and has had noth- 
ing back—therefore, it has been a bad 
bargain, the company has made money 
out of him, etc. Isthat really so? It 
almost seems, at times, as if the nature 
of insurance were not comprehended 
by the majority. 





A Little Story. 


A QUEER story comes: from Mil- 
waukee. There are two life insurance 
agents in that city, and there isa school 
commissioner, Mr. Tomkiewicz. Mr. 
Burgess wanted Mr. T. to take a 
policy in the Northwestern Mutual, and 
Mr. Wilson wanted him to take one in 
the Mutual Benefit. Both of these 
are excellent companies, we do not 
hesitate to say, but as to which is the 
better one we might hesitate to say. 
But Mr. Burgess has a very decided 
opinion about this, and so has Mr. 
Wilson; each of them is sure he knows 
which is the better company, and Mr. 
T. was not so sure; but he wanted to 
be in the better one, when he could in 
any manner find out which it is. So, 
as the funny story goes, each of the 
rival agents deposited his check for 
$150 with Mr. T., the undertaking on 
part of each being to prove that his 
company can and does beat the other 
in respect to annual dividends. No 
referee being reported, Mr. T. must be 
assumed to have been constituted his 
own judge, whereby it appears that he 
had what is called ‘‘a sure thing,’’ be- 
cause he was both umpire and stake- 
holder and beneficiary. Who was to 
have the loser’s $150 is not distinctly 
stated, but Mr. T. seems to have thought 
he knew when he was well off, for he 
made his decision, taking the policy of 
one contestant and keeping the check 
Then the loser brought 
suit for recovery of the $150 and has 
obtained judgment, onthe ground that 
the other party had failed to prove his 
claim to representing the company of 
the larger dividends. 

On the face of it, the transaction 
looks like a rebate device, with the 
drawback that the attractions were just 
equal; for this very reason, therefore, 
Mr. T. must be assumed'to have decided 
fairly, since there was an equal amount 
for him either way. Probably the 
court viewed the whole matter as im- 
moral and decided that Mr. T. had $150 
of another’s man’s money without con- 
sideration and must restore it. 





THE Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, of Newark, N. J., have 
issued a very handsomely illustrated 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Our Navy,’’ contain- 
ing illustrations of the ships compo- 
sing the United States Navy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 

18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - « 24,811,707 55 

_ $2,127,428 44 44 
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Old and Young. 


The Aviary. 


A FABLE WITH A MORAL. 





BY ANNE THROOP, 


A wILp bird caughtin an aviary 

Saw not the glass, but only Nature’s sun, 

And, flying up, with all his little beating, 
passionate heart, 

Flooded with joy and song, 

With sudden shock struck the imprison- 
ing roof. 

In vain he beat his wings, and, falling, 
died. 

He was not strong enough, this little 
bird; 

To find the barrier was all he could, and 
die— 

So losing life. 


The other inmates chirped and twittered 
on, 

Had those who saw been human they’d 
have laughed, 

Believing not their bounds,— 

Too dulled to try. 

And Heaven called outside!— 

This sloth some of mankind call right- 
eousness, 

Acceptance of their fate, self-sacrifice, 

While all life gives the lie. 


An eagle then was brought into the place, 
Who, full of strength, and knowing 
* naught not free, 
Flew up,—but burst the glass,—soared 
to the sun. 
Some scattered blood-drops stained the 
grass beneath,— 
The eagle’s wing was lamed,—but he 


soared on. 
Somewhere, far off, he dropped,—none 
knew. 


But he had cleaved the glass, 

“Losing life so. 

His work was done. 
life, 

But he was dying in the sun. 


He had not had his 


The other birds screamed wildly at the 
crash 

And knew then, for 
bounds were there; 

But even then they shivered at the air,— 

And when came rain, would fain be 
roofed again. 

But still the break yawns open. 
one 

Those bolder than the rest 

Peep, flyto the opening, chipper to their 
mates, 

Till all have flown away. 

So is the great cage useless,—all are 
gone, 

Are Nature’s now again, only this time 

Grown gentler from captivity: 


the first time, 


One by 


So does Man, after each eagle’s flight 

That breaks some ancient bond 

Grow nearer Nature still, 

Till he be hers again. 

Only that time, grown mindful through 
his prisonings, 

He shall have learned 

To know God, too, 

And so be ripe to live in Freedom well. 


New York Ciry. 


Through the “Big Skoo- 


kum.” 





BY S. D, PULFORD. 


THROUGH a fortunate combination 
of circumstances Alice and I were en- 
abled to take a long three months’ va- 
cation, just one year after our mar- 
riage; and,as our wedding trip had been 
very short, we called this our second 
honeymoon, 

To enable ourselves to be alone and 
absolutely free from interruption when 
we wished, we had adopted the plan 
of fitting up a small sailboat and 
making it our home for the summer, 
eating and sleeping on board, except 
when we chose tostop foratime at one 
of the lovely little resorts that are so 
plentiful on Puget Sound. 

We had been out some days and were 
fully entered upon a part of the Sound 
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of which we were totally ignorant, re- 
lying wholly upon tide table and chart. 

As we sailed along Pickering Pas- 
sage, several miles wide, taking advan- 
tage of the freshly turned, incoming 
tide and a light wind on the beam, the 
genial glow of the warm, red sun 
almost set, and the lapping of the little 
waves upon the side of the boat had 
thrown us into a state of dreamy for- 
getfulness. 

“Charley, wake up! it is getting 
dark. Why, what is the matter?” Alice 
exclaimed, suddenly, shattering my 
day-dream into a thousand fragments. 

Quickly sitting up, I noticed that it 
was truly getting dark, or rather that 
we were running into the dark, This 
gloom was caused by a small clump of 
mountains which we were approaching 
from the north and east, lying in a 
semicircle, so that as soon as we had 
well passed the first ones we were shut 
out from the sun. The giant firs cov- 
ering them and the not unusual cloud 
of smoke from forest fires completed 
the gloom. The middle of this semi- 
circle of mountains lay to the west, and 
as we approached it the shore appeared 
rocky and precipitous. 

The Passage seemed to end here; but 
our senses told us that so large, deep 
and rapidly moving a body of water 
could not stop at once. 

Looking at the chart we found three 
narrow continuances of the Passage, 
but could see none of them, altho the 
chart indicated that we were quite near 
one. 

‘*What makes the boat wabble so, 
Charley?” Alice exclaimed. 

She had good reason to ask, for the 
wind was twisted by the irregularities 
of the shore, and the sail flapped and 
jibed uncertainly, helping us but little, 
tho we were forging ahead faster than 
before, but in a most irregular manner, 
while peculiarly shaped waves were 
slapping first one side and then the 
other of the boat, and even both sides 
at once. 

‘«Oh, Charley, see how short and 
thick together the waves are; and they 
are high too, and awfully steep, and 
just the same on both sides, not long 
and rolling on one side and short and 
steep on the other, like most waves.,’’ 

‘“‘They are also quite wet,’’ I re- 
marked, as one hit me in the neck, 

In truth they were strange waves, 
seeming to have little forward motion, 
and the force causing them appeared to 
be exerted from both sides at once, 
making the water shoot straight up 
and fall back almost in the same 
place. 

‘‘Why, Charley, hear that roaring! 
Is it breakers? I don’t see any, nor 
even any whitecaps.” 

«Don’t be.afraid Alice, this is only 
one of those tide rifts we have heard so 
much about, Aren’t you glad to see 
it?” I said, but in truth didn’t feel par- 
ticularly pleased at the prospect my- 
self. 

Two immense currents, coming from 
places unknown tous, were here thrown 
together, contending for the mastery, 
and a glorious contention ‘it was. All 
around us were whirlpools with de- 
pressed ceaters, down through which 
water and air were being sucked, and 
other whirlpools, inverted, from which 
the water and air were being forced, so 
that the centers were higher than the 
surrounding surface, and the water and 
foam slid off on the sides in a whirling, 
glassy mass. 

‘¢ Those are regular bumps on the 
water, aren’t they?” said Alice; ‘‘and 
how still they are.”’ 

As the two currents met, not quite 
‘head on,” but at an angle, the 


combination of their forces carried us on 
quite rapidly toward a high, jagged, ir- 
regular part of the shore, where the 
chart indicated that the Big Skookum 
Inlet began. (‘‘Skookum’’ means 
strong and powerful and “Big” is 
merely emphatic, the Chinook jargon 
being composed of English and Indian 
words combined.) 

‘*T hope that chart is right, Charley; 
for if we keep on this way we shall land 
on those rocks, surely, unless there is 
an opening in them. Wouldn’t it be 
better for you to take down the sail and 
row ?”’ 

I took it down, for there was little 
wind, and that very irregular, both in 
direction and force. l rowed; at least 
I tried to—tried so that my back seemed 
broken, my arms twisted out of their 
sockets and my wrists sprained; and 
Alice tried to steer, but succeeded not 
at all, for we could gain no appreciable 
headway against the currents, which 
took us where they pleased, and as they 
pleased, leaving us no voice in the mat- 
ter. 

How the place roared and rumbled 
and growled, and seemed to grind its 
teeth and foam at the mouth in its fury 
and power. The waters were lashed 
and torn and beaten together, and 
boiled like a caldron, growling from 
their lowest depths, while the white 
foam in many places partially relieved 
the gloomier stretches between, with 
the ghastly, unearthly glow of its phos- 
phorescent light. Nearer and nearer 
came the foreboding rocks, and no 
opening appeared. 

An ugly recollection flashed through 
my mind of stories of strange under- 
ground currents that connect different 
bodies of water, and of whirlpools 
known to suck down small boats with 
their occupants. What if one caused 
the other? What if this current that 
we were in ran straight through under 
that rocky wall a few feet below the 
level of the water ? 

I cursed myself for having neglected 
the boatmefi’s warning: ‘‘ Always keep 
under headway and don’t go to sleep.’’ 
Those dreamy moments with Alice but 
a short time ago bade fair to be dearly 
paidfcr. At this interesting moment I 
became entangled in the rigging that 
lay in the bottom of the boat and fell 
over backward. 

‘*What is that noise, Charley?” Al- 
ice exclaimed. 

There straight ahead and where we 
would be ina minute more, the white 
form of a steamer loomed up, battling 
her way out of the very jaws of the 
rocky, overhanging cliff, coming in fact 
through a cleft in the mountains but a 
few feet wider than she. She was fight- 
ing the incoming tide with all her 
might, and was evidently a few minutes 
late; for altho the tide running out of 
this long and narrowchannel had been 
with her so far, it was the warring 
strength of this current, battling with 
the increasing might of the incoming 
tide, that had caused the peculiar phe- 
nomenon through which we were pass- 
ing; and as the incoming tide had 
clearly triumphed and was bearing us 
rapidly forward but a few rods behind 
the point of conflict, that point of con- 
flict had reached the mouth ofthe inlet 
a few seconds before the steamer, and 
bade fair to prevent her exit from the 
narrow channel. 

Had we been a minute sooner self- 
preservation would have prevented her 
from doing anything except to occupy 
the whole channel in her gallant at- 
tempt to fight her way out, and we 
should inevitably have been dashed 
against her bows. As it was, our posi- 
tion was critical, We wasted no time 
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in calculating whether or not she would 
get out in time to avoid us, but devoted 
ourselves to the more pressing business 
of making sure that she saw us soon 
enough; for it was now quite dark here, 
and our boat unfortunately was painted 
black. 

As I began unstrapping my valise to 
get a pistol that I had foolishly put 
away, to fire in the air to show the cap- 
tain our presence, Alice seized the lan- 
tern, crouched down in the bottom of 
the boat, fortunately succeeded in light- 
ing it at once, closed it, and waved it 
frantically just as my fusillade began. 

‘‘All right, Charley, he sees us,” 
Alice said; and with great skill the 
captain turned very slightly to the 
right, and as we just grazed the middle 
of the steamer, turned quickly to the 
left, and barely saved us from being 
carried on to the wheel at the stern, as 
would inevitably have happened had he 
not swung her stern out of the way. 

It was simply perfect on his part and 
especially difficult because, being but 
half out of the mouth of the narrow 
passage, the wheel of his boat was 
nearly smashed on the rocky wall at 
the side. She straightened out all 
right, however, and with a final snort 
or two glided into the open water and 
was gone, Or perhaps more correctly 
‘speaking, we were; for we instantly 
found ourselves a part of a changed 
condition of things that was more awe- 
inspiring than our former peril but in 
an entirely different way. 

We found ourselves in a passage that 
seemed but a few rods wide, very deep, 
and simply a crack where the moun- 
tain had broken open, leaving almost 
perpendicular walls extending far above 
our heads and straight down under the 
water. Through this inlet the water 
moved with startling rapidity, caused, 
as we afterward learned, by the fact 
that it was the sole outlet and inlet for 
the tides from a large bay into which it 
opened. 

As the original break in the rock was 
very clean, and the tides had been 
wearing the sides smooth for ages, there 
was scarcely a sound perceptible. The 
surface of the water was smooth and 
mirror-like, reflecting our faces per- 
fectly. 

«See, Charley,’’ said Alice, flicking 
a small speck off her dress into the 
water. 

It remained floating on the surface at 
our side, giving no indication of having 
moved since it fell, but remaining per- 
fectly still so far as we could see, as will 
sometimes be the case on the stillest of 
still days on the open Sound, when 
there is not the slightest ripple, cur- 
rent or breath of wind to move it. 

Putting a hand into the water there 
was no more movement perceptible 
than in the most stagnant pool. We 
were absolutely at perfect rest with 
everything with which we came into 
immediate contact. The very air moved 
with us—no faster, no slower. It 
seemed as if we hadn’t moved and 
wouldn’t move for ages. 

It was utter, complete, perfect re- 
pose—the condition of being a part of 
amass moving with such irresistible 
force that nothing even attempts to op- 
pose it. There is no friction, It is the 
only rest known to the physical world 
—the rest of a particle of matter far 
underground—stationary in relation to 
the particles around it, but constantly 
moving through space with the earth. 
There was simply no conflict af forces. 
Everything was carried on irresistibly. 

Looking up at the shore above, how- 
ever, we could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of our eyes, as the trees rushed 
past in an endless, rapid procession, It 
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seemed impossible that such speed 
could occur with so little friction. 
Again and again would we peer 
upward at the line of trees against the 
sky and back again at the still water at 
our side. 

The exceeding smoothness of the 
walls made it hard to judge by them in 
this light; for altho the smoke was left 
behind and the night was now clear, 
only in the middle was the light good, 
and the edges of the inlet lay in 
shadow, indicating no movement what- 
ever. 

We sat spellbound, seeing no evi- 
dences of movement, hearing none, cer- 
tainly not feeling any with our physical 
senses, but our minds, perhaps our 
souls, telling us that we were the 
merest incident upon as sublime an 
evidence of unchecked force as man 
ever sees. 

When we reflected that this body of 
water had passed through here un- 
checked, backward and forward, twice 
each day, for centuries, we shrank from 
the contemplation of it. 

The stars appeared, reflected in the 
water. The silence was deathly. We 
seemed to have sunk into a primeval 
state, affected only by the forces of 
nature. : 

From being merely sublime it soon 
became oppressive, almost appalling. 
The first delight inspired by the 
beauty and uniqueness of it disap- 
peared, and we looked again and again 
at the swiftly moving line of trees 
overhead that, strangely enough, 
seemed the one tie that bound us to 
mankind, while they were also the one 
thing that enabled usto realize our true 
condition, for without them we should 
simply have been resting upon the still 
waters of a perfect harbor. We tried 
to break the spell, but did not feel like 
talking. 

I splashed in the water with the 
oars, and we watched the beautiful 
phosphorescent gleams, while the wave- 
lets caused thereby spread out in per- 
fect circles, ourselves in the center of 
them. This reminded us of our former 
good resolution to keep under head- 
way; and as I leisurely dipped the oars 
in the shining water, Alice sat in the 
stern, and soon found that the boat 
obeyed her helm quite readily. 

It was just like rowing in still water, 
and there was absolutely nothing in 
the action or appearance of the water 
or anything else that did not indicate 
perfect repose, except that swiftly and 
steadily moving line of trees overhead. 
We kept near the middle, for the shores 
now became somewhat broken, and the 
sound of running water was heard on 
the edges, where sharp rocks occasion- 
ally projected from the stream. The 
steep walls gradually merged them- 
selves into the moderate slopes of foot- 
hills on either side, and the channel 
widened slightly, but continued much 
as before. 

‘Oh, Charley,’’ Alice cried, ‘‘ what 
is that noise? It can’t be breakers and 
it doesn’t sound like a steamer. Row 
hard, anyway.” 

It came from straight ahead, and 
Alice wisely steered to the right, where 
there appeared more water. Ina few 
seconds we were almost hurled on to 
several very ugly-looking rocks that 
projected from the water, being located 
on a point of land extending out from 
the left, well into the stream. Ourspeed 
was terrific, the current being supple- 
mented by the oars. It required great 
effort to get far enough to the other 
side to avoid several more rocks in our 
path; but we succeeded, and then for 
the first time actually realized the full 
speed of the stream as this point slid 
rapidly past and out of sight behind, 
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Soon the inlet ceased as abruptly as 
it had begun, and we were carried at 
decreasing speed into a large bay, a 
mile or so wide and several miles long. 

Rowing toa small cove we cast an- 
chor in several fathoms of water, and 
after a slight luncheon of crackers.and 
dried-beef were soon at rest, after one 
or two reassuring glances at the trees 
on shore to see that they were station- 
ary. : 

We afterward found that the inlet 
through which we had passed was nine 
miles long, and agreed that the Indians 
had rightly named it the ‘‘ Big Skoo- 
kum.” 


Puya.iup, Wasu. 





Dixon’s Dog. 
BY M. O. WILCOX. 


THE night was very cold and still, 
and the footsteps of the two boys 
echoed loudly on the pavement as they 
went along. Some Boston streets at 
midnight and thereafter are strangely 
given to echoing; and at this hour, 
which was about one o'clock A.M., it 
seemed impertinent to make any more 
noise than necessary. Carew and 
Jimmy were not much troubled by this 
reflection, however; besides, they were 
in a hurry to reach home for the sake 
of such heat and comfort as they might 
find there. They lived in the poorest 
quarter of the town, and had neither of 
them ever been unduly pampered. 

They had been at work that evening 
doing an odd job fora caterer over in 
the East End, and had just been paid 
up and dismissed. Trudging home- 
ward now to a place where caterers 
were not, the light-hearted Jimmy be- 
gan to hum the newest popular tune; 
while Carew, who was of a graver 
nature, appeared to be lost in deep re- 
flection. Both looked like sturdy, in- 
dependent little fellows; but their 
shabby clothes were too nearly in keep- 
ing with the surroundings as they made 
their way down through the dismal 
side-streets, every one of which seemed 
darker and narrower than the last, 
until in that one which seemed the 
darkest and narrowest ofall, they came 
toa big brick tenement-house, and on 
the stone door-step of this saw a man 
lying all huddled, as tho in a chilly, 
drunken sleep. 

‘*Hello, it’s Bill Dixon!” said Jim- 
my, stooping down to look into the 
man’s face. 

«« And drunk,’’ remarked Carew; ‘I 
saw him yesterday just a-startin’ to fill 
himself up, over in O’Brien’s saloon.”’ 

‘‘The beginning of a big drunk,” 
said Jimmy. ‘‘ Just about once in so 
often Dixon hasto go and doit. It 
takes him three days, and he’s a sight 
at the end of ’em. And I suppose his 
wife and little kidsare starvin’ to death 
now.”’ ! 

‘*He’ll be a-freezin’ to death,’’ said 
the practical Curew, ‘‘if he stays 
here.” He shivered himself in acknowl- 
edgment of the bitter cold, then 
caught hold of the prostrate man’s col- 
lar and gave him a pull. 

‘«Hi there, Jim, wake up!” he cried; 
‘‘this isn’t a good sleeping apartment.” 

“I ain’t asleep,” answered the man, in 
a thick, sullen voice. ‘I’ve been lis- 
tenin’ to what you fellows said. And 
I ain’t drunk either—not yet.’’ He 
got up with an effort, and stretched 
himself, then sat down again, and 
looked at the boys with bloodshot eyes. 

‘‘I know,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘ right on 
the edge of a big drunk tho, aren’t 
you, William? Bill always gets drunk 
by regular scientific stages.’’ 

‘‘That’s all very nice,’’ remarked 
Carew; ‘‘ but Bill you'll get fired from 


your job if you don’t look out. 1 know 
old Cartwright.” 

‘*Huh!” growled Dixon, with a sur- 
ly laugh. ‘‘Well, you don’t know, per- 
haps, that I’m out of that job, anyway. 
Cartwright cut down his force the 
other day, and so here we are!’’ 

«« Ah,” asked Carew; ‘‘ get your pay 
all right ?”’ 

“T’ll bet you,’’ observed Jimmy, 
with his easy air, ‘‘that your woman 
hasn’t seen much of it. Eh, Bill?’’ 

Dixon uttered his unpleasant laugh 
again, Fifty cents,’’ he answered; 
‘‘and that was two days ago. The 
rest of it’s stopped over yonder ’’—and 
he made a motion with his thumb, 
which gesture indicated, as the boys 
well understood, that his wages had 
gone to O’Brien’s saloon, around the 
corner and two blocks away. 

‘«Well,’’ observed Carew, ‘‘ of course 
that’s just as you see fit. All thesame 
I would like to remark that your wom- 
anand the little kids are in rather— 
ahem—reduced circumstances just at 
present. Saw ’em myself this after- 
noon, It’s slightly cool weather, you 
know, to be doing without a fire in the 
room.” 

‘Somewhat so, yes,” assented Dix- 
on. Hesat silent for a moment, and 
then on a sudden uttered a deep, hoarse 
oath. ‘‘ Why shouldn’tI?’’ he broke 
out. ‘‘ Whatelse is there to do, and 
what odds does it make, anyway? I’m 
down; I know that well enough; and it 
hain’t made much of a difference ever 
yet whether I worked or didn’t work. 
Either way ¢key wouldn’t ride around 
ina carriage. I’m a genuine case of 
no good, and the soonerI get out of 
this by drinkin’ myself to death or 
otherwise, why the better for me; and 
maybe the better for them, too.’’ 

He threw himself back with an at- 
tempt at indifference, while the boys 
looked at him gravely. It was a sad 
commentary on the world they lived in, 
that they found no convincing argu- 
ment to offer Dixon; such savage phi- 
losophy seemed reasonable enough in 
his case. Finally, to break the silence, 
Jimmy asked: 

««Say, Bill, where’s Beauty gone to- 
night? You generally have him close 
enough to you, drunk or sober.’’ 

For the first time the man on the 
door-step showed signs of real embar- 
rassment through his defiant manner. 
‘«Don’t you know ?” said he; ‘‘ well, I 
blowed him in this morning, over at 
O’Brien’s.’’ 

‘« Blowed him in!’’ echoed Jimmy. 

‘*Yes,” answered Dixon, ‘‘I had used 
up all my money, and hadn’t the price 
for drinks left. I couldn’t keep feedin’ 
Beauty; it’s hard enough to feed the 
kids now and then, and so it was better 
some one else had him. O’Brien 
wanted a dog. ‘Tell you what, Bill,’ 
he says to me, ‘1 won’t take that old 
watch of your wife’s, for it’s no good; 
but I’ll give you a dollar down for 
Beauty. That’s more than he’s worth;’ 
and I let O’Brien have him.” Dixon 
shuffled uneasily on his cold seat and 
would not meet the eyes of theboys. 

‘* Well, you are a daisy!’’ Jimmy ex- 
claimed; and snorted for a moment in 
speechless contempt. ‘‘ Adog that has 
followed you around everywhere since 
first he could crawl, and thanked you 
for a kick, a dog that thought more of 
you than anybody else evér will; and 
that was just the one foolish thing 
about him, Shame!” 

‘*Look here now, Dixon,’’ spoke up 
Carew, and his tones were stern and 
even authoritative. ‘‘You’ve been 
playin’ the pig long enough for one 
while. You had better leave offon this 
booze right now, Go on back to your 
folks and take care of 'em like a man, 
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You can get a job on the street gang 
with Underwood, if you try. For 
Heaven’s sake, brace up!” 

‘¢It won’t work,” responded Dixon. 
‘«N. G. is the word here, I tell you. I 
simply am beat, and I’m a-goin’ to the 
Devil in my own way and as fast as I 
can, I’ve been lyin’ out here and ma- 
kin’ up my mind. Why yesterday my 
little girl Sally found me and cried 
around and begged me to come home 
and see her ma. Did I listen to her? 
No, and I won’t listen to you. Drink 
can make me forget some things, and 
that’s all I care about now.”’ 

He spoke with gloomy resolution, 
and again silence fell upon the little 
group. Dixon sat there in utter moral 
collapse at equal distance between his 
home and his drinking-place; and the 
boys felt that they had no logic left to 
move him to the one side rather than 
to the other. 

**Well,’’ remarked Carew at last, 
‘I’m going to move on then. It’s 
cold.” 

But just at that moment Jimmy ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Hello! What’s this com- 
ing?’ 

Along the opposite side of the street 
a little whitish form was moving slowly 
toward them. It advanced ina shuf- 
fling, uncertain way until close by, then 
an apologetic but joyful bark sounded, 
and a small dog trotted up beside them. 

‘Why, it’s Beauty,’’ said Carew. 

Whatever his merits Beauty did not 
deserve his name. He looked to be of 
an uncertain breed, was stubby and ill- 
marked, and had a somewhat vaga- 
bondish and forlorn appearance, natu- 
ral to a dog which had long followed 
Dixon’s fortunes. He gave a friendly 
wag with his remnant of a tail in sign 
that he recognized the boys, and then 
making for the seated man, began to 
frisk around him and to lick his sleeve. 
Dixon turned and swore in mild aston- 
ishment. 

‘« What the blazes is he doing here ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘O’Brien locked him up.”’ 

‘« He wanted to keep track of you,”’ 
said Jimmy; ‘‘ trust him for that. He 
ain’t like you, Bill.’’ 

‘*He’s a blamed fool,” snarled Dixon, 
‘‘leavin’ a place where he could get 
grub to eat. Besides O’Brien has 
bought him, and back to O’Brien he 
goes.”’ : 

‘‘He cares more for you,’’ said Jim- 
my. ~ ‘‘I’li bet he’s been hunting high 
and,low to find you.”’ 

‘« Maybe ‘he isn’t hungry now,”’ said 
Carew. 

‘Yes, te is hingry, too,” rejoined 
Jimmy. -‘‘Do you suppose that one 
feed would fill him up, after the starv- 
ing he’s had? Just see the way he goes 
for that bit of cracker!’’ 

‘‘T’ll teach him,’’ cried Dixon, sav- 
agely, ‘‘to go back where he can get 
some bones.” With a sudden, unex- 
pected movement, he had swung his 
foot around, and caught the dog witha 
kick which sent him sprawling. Beauty 
uttered a yelp and then, scrambling up, 
retreated to the curbstone, where he 
sat upon his haunches, shivering and 
anxiously eying his master. 

“You brute!’’ exclaimed Jimmy—not 
to the dog; and Carew with a black 
frown, muttered: ‘‘Don’t you try that 
again, Dixon.” 

The man paid no attention to either 
of them. Hesat and stared at the dog 
with acurious and interested expres- 
sion which they could not fathom, 
«« Why don’t he go now?’’ heasked. ‘‘I 
thought that argument would settle 
him if he didn’t know enough to 
quit me. I wonder if I could call him 
to me now. ‘‘Here, Beauty,’’ he 
commanded, hoarsely; ‘‘come here, 
sir)’ 
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Cowering and trembling in all his 
joints the little dog came to him, evi- 
dently prepared for the worst and re- 
signed to it. But Dixon merely rested 
his hand upon him and reflected a 
while. Then presently he arose to his 
feet, and a new and better look was on 
his face. 

‘J wonder if he’d do it,’’ he said, 
musingly, ‘‘after the way I’ve treated 
him. He’s hungry now; I cansee that. 
I’m goin’ to take him back to O’ Brien’s 
and let O’Brien tempt him with his 
bones. If Beauty wants to stick by 
me, after all—say, will you fellows 
come, too ?’’ 

«‘T’ll tell you what, Bill,”’ said Carew, 
‘«Jimmy and me can let you have a 
dollar to buy Beauty back with. Here 
you are. And you can pay us later.’’ 

‘‘Thank ye,’’ said Dixon; ‘‘but it 
all depends on the dog now. Come 
on.” 

All four of them proceeded around 
the corner, and halted in front of 
O’Brien’s saloon. The place was closed 
at that late hour, but a gleam of light 
shone from behind a rear door, the 
private entrance so called. Dixon 
stopped and gave vent to a low, in- 
quiring whistle. A man opened the 
door slightly and looked out; then 
stepped forth confidently into the 
street. 

‘« Hello there, O’ Brien,’’ Dixon said, 
with a weak grin; ‘‘have you lost a dog?” 

‘«Confound that purp!” the saloon- 
keeper replied. ‘‘He saw the door 
open this afternoon, and away he 
bolted. Come here, sir!” 

Beauty hesitated and looked at Dix- 
on, who lamely stammered: ‘‘I—I'd 
like to ask a favor of you, O’Brien. 
Say, I don’t believe, come to think 
about it, as I want to sell that dog.” 

‘*You have sold him,” O’Brien re- 
plied, shortly. 

*‘I know; but the dog doesn’t like 
it. Wants to stay with me. Don’t 
know why, but he does, Say, let me 
buy him back ?”’ 

«« And where’s your money to do it 
with?” asked O’Brien, scowling with 
suspicion. 

‘‘T’ve got that,” said Dixon. His 
voice was becoming anxious. ‘‘Do it 
as a favor, won’t you ?”’ 

‘« Well, [ don’t know,’’ answered the 
other, reflectively. <‘‘I rather thought 
I’d keep that dog. He’d be a good one 
to watch things around the place. Tho, 
come to think of it, where’s the use of 
him if he’s going to go dodging off 
after you.”’ 

‘‘O’Brien,’’ said Dixon, solemnly, 
‘«here’s just the point of it, The dog’s 
anxious to stay with me, and I do hate 
to refuse him. But say we do like this. 
You get out your meat and invite him 
to come and eat it, and I’ll just call to 
him and walk away. If he stops with 
you, all right; he’s yourn, and no more 
said. If he don’t, why then I’ll give 
you the dollar and take the dog.’’ 

‘«Weli—it’s a go,’’ replied the sa- 
loon-keeper. ‘‘I don’t want any 
broken-hearted curs yipping around 
here. But he'll stop all right 
enough.”’ 

He went inside and reappeared with 
some scraps in a pan—the remains, 
very likely, of that day’s advertised 
‘‘free lunch.’”’ ‘‘Here Beauty,” he 
coaxed, in winning tones, ‘‘good 
dog.’’ 

Beauty started toward the pan very 
readily; it was plain that he was hun- 
gry enough. His old master and the 
boys had walked away to a little dis- 

tance, and then Dixon, without turning, 
called—like a man calling to his best 
friend: 

‘Here Beauty—Beauty!’’ 
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For a moment the dog stood and 
hesitated between hunger and his duty. 
The smell of the food came strongly to 
his cold little nose, and the temptation 
was evidently a very real one to him. 
His doggish existence had had but few 
moral conflicts in it; but this was one 
of them, and in his small way he was 
making the choice at that moment 
which tests the true character of dogs 
and men alike. And the four human 
beings in the silent street waited for 
his decision with various emotions. 

«‘Oh, good for you, Beauty!’’ Jimmy 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I thought that 
you were made ef the right stuff, little 
doglums.’’ 

For Beauty had resolutely turned his 
stumpy tail upon temptation, and was 
coming to join his friends—and to re- 
ceive a petting from the two boys which 
visibly surprised him. Dixon turned 
sharp around and walked back to 
O’Brien. 

‘«Here’s your dollar,’’ said he; ‘I 
don’t part with that dog no more.” 

‘‘No telling that,’’ rejoined O’ Brien, 
who seemed to bechagrined. ‘‘ You'll 
be wanting to sell him over again to- 
morrow, and I shouldn’t wonder.’’ 

‘*Don’t be so sure of it,’’ answered 
Dixon; ‘‘and what’ more, don’t be so 
sure of me. Maybe I won't visit you so 
often after this;’’ and as O’Brien 
sneered at him, he drew himself erect 
with a kind of dignity and, wheeling, 
walked away. 

Neither he nor the boys said much 
as they went toward Dixon’s home. 
The minds of all three appeared to be 
busy over something. But when at 
last they had reached the old tenement, 
in the top of which Dixon’s family 
lived, the man turned to the others 
and hemmed and hawed, and they saw 
that something was weighing upon his 
mind. 

‘« You feilows,’’ said he, ‘‘as sure as 
I stand here [’m goin’ to do different.’’ 

His companions looked at him with 
wonder and approval. ‘‘Good for you, 
old man,’’ Carew remarked. ‘‘ Do it.’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ Dixon went on, with ri- 
sing excitement, ‘‘Iam. And I don’t 
know why, but I believe I can manage 
it this time. Do you know, when I 
was lyin’ there where you found me, 
it was just a kind of a toss-up with me 
whether I went one way or the other. 
I’d been a-thinkin’ it all over, and I was 
savage, as you know. It wasn’t you 
that changed my mind, and it wasn’t 
the thought of the kids up there; it 
was just that littlerunt of a dog. He’s 
clean shamed me! When I saw him 
quittin’ a soft place and plenty of meat 
and things to come and follow me—me, 
I knew all of a sudden that he was 
worth a big sight more than I was; and 
it knocked me all of a heap. If hecan 
leave the bones just for the sake of a 
good-for-nothing bum, | guess I can 
leave the drink for the sake of them 
little young ones and the woman up- 
stairs. I’m goin’ to try to, anyway, 
and try hard.’’ 

Dixon turned away and drew his 
fringy sleeve across his eyes; he was 
crying. Then Carew and Jimmy reached 
out their hands and wrung his, hard 
and silently. That done they went 
away toward their own home, ponder- 
ing deeply; for they felt that they also 
had had an example given them—an 
example which they have remembered, 
I think, even to this day, altho they do 
not live inthe slums any more. But, 
looking backward once, they saw Dixon 
stoop over and begin to pat Beauty 
with a strange, awkward tenderness. 

And the next day after this, as they 
happened to pass along the street where 
Armstrong’s gang was employed, they 


saw Dixon working hard and skilfully; 
and he gave them a nod and a cheerful 
grin which assured them that he had 
not changed his mind, while close by, 
on the curbstone, a homely little dog 
sat and kept watch of him earnestly. 


Gasport, N. Y. 





“ April Fool!” 
BY RUTH HALL, 


* ‘But how do you fool them ?”’ asked 
Margy. 

She was a very little girl—not six 
years old—and she looked up to Edgar, 
who was twelve, as an extremely wise 
person. 

“You make ’em think things are 
different from what they are,” said Ed- 
gar. ‘‘Only, of course, you don’t tell 
fibs. And when they find out they’re 
tricked, you call ‘ April fool!’ It’s lots 
o’ fun.”’ 

«‘It must be,’’ said Margy, eagerly. 
‘¢T mean totry it.”’ 

Edgar looked at his sister. Some 
way, altho it was ‘‘lotso’ fun” for him, 
he did not like to think of Margy teas- 
ing her friends, and laughing at their 
disappointment. ‘‘QOh, you're too lit- 
tle,’’ he said. 

‘Mamma told me one wasn’t ever 
too little to help others,” Margy de- 
clared. Edgar was so puzzled by this 
speech that he made no further remark. 

When the Wheaton family came into 
the dining-room, on the first of April, 
Mamma was saying: ‘‘I am so tired of 
that baked apple every morning, and I 
don’t care for oranges any longer. I 
do wish, either that it was time for ber- 
ries, or that Dr. Mason had not told 
me to eat fruit for breakfast.’’ 

Margy danced along by her side, 
listening and smiling to herself. As 
Mrs. Wheaton caught sight of the table 
she gave a cry of surprise. There sat 
a plate of strawberries beside her nap- 
kin. 

‘‘April fool!’’ called Margy. «I 
bought ’em myself, Mamma, down to 
Mr. Snyder’s. And you thought you 
were going to have baked apples again, 
April fool !’’ 

The rest—her father and mother, 
Jamie and Edgar—looked at each other 
over the little girl’s innocent head. 
‘That is a sweet way—to trick one 
with something nice,’’ said Mamma. 

‘Why, what other way would there 
be?” asked Margy. ‘: Nobody would 
do mean things to people—not on any 
day in the year.’’ 

A merry voice called ‘‘ April fool!’’ 
after Papa, whose hat and coat, all 
neatly brushed, lay upon the hall-table. 
And the same cry followed Edgar’s 
usual search for his scattered school- 
books and his finding them, strapped 
together, lying beside his cap. Asprig 
of geranium from Margy's cherished 
plant was pinned upon the lapel of 
Jamie’s overcoat, and ‘‘ April fool!’’ 
he heard, as he hurried into it. 

Ellen, the second girl, went out to 
the butler’s pantry a while later, and 
discovered the silver from breakfast 
rinsed and dried and laid in its proper 
baskets. <‘‘ April fool!’’ piped Margy. 

‘«What are you doing, child?’’ in- 
quired Miss Wilkinson, opening her 
window to question the little girl inthe 
garden next door. Margy looked up 
brightly: 

‘I’m going to April fool the birds,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ with this plate of crumbs. 
They don’t expect a thing, you know. 
They’ll be so surprised.” 

Miss Wilkinson gazed down into the 
radiant little face: 

‘“‘You’re a good child,” she said, 
quickly, and shut down the sash, 
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Margy ran into the house and told 
her mother how Miss Wilkinson had 
April fooled her; ‘‘ Because she never 
said I was a good child before.”’ 

When the scrubwoman, who was 
working next door, went home that 
night, Miss Wilkinson astonished Ma- 
ria by giving her a basket of cold 
pieces; ‘‘ April fool!’’ said ner empiloy- 
er, smiling ina grim way, and Maria 
smiled too: 

‘*Thank ye kindly fer foolin’ me,”’ 
said she. 

Mr. Wheaton had not been writing 
long in his office when an acquaintance 
came in who wanted one dollar for some 
charitable object. The face of his little 
girl came up before her father. He 
handed the man five dollars, and said, 
‘‘April fool!’ and then they both 
laughed. 

Jamie was one of the older pupils in 
the high school, and a favorite and 
leader among the big boys. Miss For- 
man, the timid, nervous Latin teacher, 
always dreaded that half-hour she had 
to pass with mischievous Jamie Whea- 
ton and the comrades he incited to 
whispering and nonsense. To-day, 
those on the back benches in the Virgil 
class behaved as well as the girls upon 
whom she could depend. They be- 
haved so well, in fact, that she stopped 
them on their way out of the room and 
thanked them for it. Jamie looked up 
into her face with twinkling eyes: «‘We 
April fooled you, didn’t we?” he asked. 

Jack Watson, who had quarreled 
with Edgar, had played a horrid trick 
upon him yesterday, The two sides of 
the room led the march from it, on 
alternate days. On the thirty-first of 
March Jack had improved the oppor- 
tunity to drop a decayed apple into 
Edgar’s overcoat pocket. Edgar was 
very angry. To-day Jack had good 
reason to look out for something in 
return, To tell the truth, Edgar had 
actually brought in a box, a dead 
mouse from the trap at home, with the 
full intention of tucking it into Jack’s 
pocket as he passed the overcoat on his 
way down-stairs. ! 

‘Nobody would do mean things to 
people,’’ Margy had said. Jack had 
been meantohim. Yes; but his little 
sister thought him her wise, good 
brother, above such revenge and spite. 
Her shining eyes, when she called 


‘« April fool!’’ after him, as he found _ 


his books in the hall, seemed to look 
down into hisheart. He could not de 
ceive their trust. 

At noon he ran down-town. When 
Jack, very cautiously and fearing the 
worst, peered into his pocket that 
night, a flush of shamed surprise crept 
over his cheeks. He saw a handful of 
chocolate-creams, and a slip of paper 
that read ‘‘ April fool!’’ 

“I’ve had such a lovely day,’’ 
sighed Margy, sleepily, as her mother 
tucked her into bed that evening; 
‘‘T’ve been busy every moment—most. 
And I’ve fooled lots of folks. Wouldn’t 
it be nice if they came oftener—April 
Fool’s and Christmas Day, I mean. 
They seem a good deal alike, you 
know.” 

Catskiti, N. Y. 





Pebbles. 


‘“SOMETIMES some one of the fair 
sex admits that she is a new woman.’’ 
‘* Was there one ever found who admit- 
ted that she was an old one ?”’—Princeton 
Tiger. 


....‘*The one thing I especially don’t 
like about America is its customs,” said 
the English gentleman with the sandy 
whiskers, as he paid $99.99 duty on a 
coat that cost him only $100.—M. Y, 
Herald, 
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..Zenor (singing): ‘‘‘Oh, ‘’appy, 
’appy, ‘appy be thy dreams.’’’ Pro- 
fessor: ‘*Stop, stop! Why don’t you 
sound the H?”’ TZenor: ‘It don’t go no 
’igher than G!’’—Punch. 


..The Modern Creed: 
High Church 
Or Low Church; 
My Church 
Or no Church. 
—Life. 
....She Misses so Much.— 
When I o’erhear two women talk, 
Tho it may seem absurd, 
I always feel quite sorry for 
The poor dear absent third. 
—Chicago Post. 


. A Fellow Feeling: 


In quavering voice he asked, *‘Can you 

Inform me what they’re going to do?”’ 

Said I, ‘“* The ship is heaving to.”’ 

Upon the rail his form he spread, 

Out o’er the sea he stretched his head, 

‘* Well, I know how she feels,’’ he said. 
—Exchange. 


....Why do fashion’s leaders always 
follow it? 

Why shouldn’t a rope learn something 
when it is taut? 
' Why isn’t a girl’s figure her fortune in- 
stead of her face? 

Why isn’t the false bang on a lady’s 
forehead a deadlock ? 

Why is the average doctor seldom in- 
clined vo leave well enough alone ? 

Why is the editor who enjoys good 
health always in a critical condition? 

Why do they say streams run dry 
when everybody knows they run wet 
when they run at all ?—Chicago News. 


..When I can read my title clear toa 
well-stocked Kansas farm, then discon- 
tent will disappear and life will have 
some charm. Should chinch-bugs by the 
millions come, and drouth my prospects 
blight, I’d stick still closer to my home, 
and strive with all my might. And next 
year, with a crop of oats, of wheat, and 
corn, and rye, I’lllift my mortgages and 
notes, and lay some money by. Then, 
in a peaceful, happy strain, of Kansas I 
will sing—the sunny land of golden grain, 
where yellow corn is king.—Great Bend 
(Kan.) Democrat. 


....The 
itself: 

Dear Uncle Fred:—\ thot ' would rite a 
few lines to let you know that I need about 
seven dolers more to raise the price of a 
bike what paw promised me if I would save 
up enuf to pay fer Half of it. 

I spose you ain’t Got that much to your 
name Have you. I Often told Mar What 
alotI think of you. If they was jist one 
purson in the world what I Could Help git 
ennything they Want by Wishin fer it bet 
you no who It is. 

When! git to be a man I’m going to wear 
my Whiskers jist like You do, Becos | think 
it looks A good deal better than the way 
paw Has them. 

OfCourse if you ain’t got the munny I 
mite git along with Suthin else, only Don’t 
send no Books. I’m too Bizzy to read. I’ve 
Got suthin real nice Fer you. Jee but it’s 


following letter explains 


fine. GEORGIE. 
—Pittsburg Journal. 
..Sad effect of a Scotch dialect 
story:— 
He took up the book with a hard, stern 
face, 


As tho to his task resolved; 
He opened where he had marked the place, 
And he read these words involved: 


“ He slippit aff mair, the laddie I luve, 
Sae booed an’ disjacked, to hame ’’— 

His tongue moved painfully in its groove, 
But he persevered just the same. 


‘ Juist poppie, an’ gowden afflickit in case, 


Expeckin’ a’ fouk some wy ’’— 
His nose then slid to one side of his face, 
And his mouth went all awry. 


‘* Jalouse tae his sib, sic a dawten akin, 
Fecht stravagin’ cockerin’ mowt ’’— 

His ears creaked downward below his chin, 
And the hair of his beard fell out. 


‘*?Tis a sinfu’ bairn—toots, mon, I ken— 
A’ kentle thae birkies wince!” 
But he fell in a fit on the flo»r just then, 
And he hasn’t recovered since, 
—Davin H, Dona, ia Life. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during Marcb the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

SECOND PRIzE. —‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ 

THIRD PrIzE.—‘* Lorna Doone.”’ 

FourTH PrizE.—‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 
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Age ay rae 
Reading across: 1, Embalmed; 2, a small 
bone; 3, standards; 4, to undermine; 5, in 
undermine; 6, a deer; 7, an evil genius of the 
Persians; 8, a place of amusement; 9, weak- 
ens. 

From 1 to 2, a plant of the genus Myosotis; 
from 3 to 4, hopeless; the central letters, in- 
dicated by stars, are ail vowels. 

A. B. TYLER. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My initials may all be found inthe word 
‘‘ predestination ’’; my finals spell a title 
given toa famous nobleman of the fifteenth 
century. 

Reading across: 1,A wooden shoe; 2, in- 
jury; 3, black; 4, toget out of the way in a 
sneaking manner; 5, a ragout; 6, the red 
cedar; 7, a tough piece of meat; 8, a kind ot 
cloth; 9, a medicinal plant; ro, not using 
due diligence; 11, the ultimate design; 12, 
taste. W. WILLIAMS. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When correctly 
guessed, the central letters will spell the 
name ofafamous Austrian who was born 
a hundred and sixty-six years ago to-day. 


Reading across; 1, The country of the five 
rivers, tributaries of the Indus; 2, an incor- 
porated town or village; 3, dull; 4, pertain- 
ing to controversy; 5, a third of a rosary; 6, 
a warrior; 7, a large boat or barge, mainly 
used in unloading or loading vessels; 8, per- 
taining to the palate; 9, a plane figure hav- 
ing many angles; 10, proceeding by degrees; 
II, an adjective that has been much used 
during the last month. ¥.. B. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 17. 


Cuarave.—Don Quixote. 

Centrat Acrostic.—St. Patrick’s Day. 1, Essay; 
2, crazy; 3, spine; 4, handy; 5, miter; 6, tapir; 7, 
shzdy; 8, water; 9, carve; 10, prime; 11, facts; 12, 
fakir; 13, dusky; 14, Hades; 15, crane; 16, layer. 

ZiczaG.—Philippopolis. 1, Pavia; 2, Sheol; 3, 
Brick; 4, whelk; 5, Pitti; 6, trope; 7, sapor; 8, Kolar; 
9, Punch; 10, Bowie; 11, Bolan; 12, devil; 13, Helos. 

Prima Acrostic.—Botany. 1, Biology; 2, osse- 
ous; 3, tetanus; 4, adipose; 5, narwhal; 6, yttrium. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Eastern Journeys,” 


JA Lunch 
















is one in 
which the 
principal 
dish is 


Von > QUAYS, 
QP ncaront ana Cheese 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 
nade of the finest imported Macaroni and Cheese of the 
variety used by the best French and Italian Chefs. Al- 
ways appetizing, pure and delicious. 
Send 6c in st Amos for sample can- Beckine free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING C¢ 
880 Kentucky * = Ind. 
Van Camp's Tom: to. Catsup gives an appe tizing flavor to 
meats—absolutely pure and per; fect. “The kind that’s 














sold in a card board bor* 
an® jpoouts tons, table complete without my 
Blen Coffee. No Teas please the 
falas as wan as my 41 Blends. They are 
always uniform in quality and flave 
I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 


Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New ze — Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful atten 

Send for price list of choice van Famil 


ae § 


sagas 


Successor to was aee ne KEMP. 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 








A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pay ey Church, Benevo- 
lent Association, Charitable Organization, Hos- 


pital and Society organized for public benefit in 
return for outside White Cloud Soap wrappers 
intact as follows: 


LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. 


| SMALL SIZE WRAPPERS, 
4-30 
8.70 
22.00 
33-38 
45-00 
QI.00 
138.00 
186.00 
235.00 
285.00 
336.00 
388.00 
441.00 
500.00 
We were the FIRST FIRM in ‘the World to 
adopt asystem whereby Churches, Benevolent 
and Charitable organizations were offered as- 
sistance as per above plan. Address, for full 
particulars, 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTAB. 1839. CHICAGO,ILL. 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A 68 page book (illustrated), describing CATHE 
DRAL ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tenny- 
son districts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. Cir- 
culars describing HARWICH ROUTE, only twin screw 
steamship line frem dah to Continental Europe, 


free. Great Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway, New 
York. 














“America’s Greatest Railroad” 
HAS .- . 


6 Trains Kaeh Day Between 
|New York 
| and Chicago 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, 





EVENING. 


| Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
| 38 Trains Kaeh Day Between 
| New York 


and St. Louis 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, 
NIGHT FAST MAIL. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 











A course of medicine 
For purifying the 
Blood and building 
Up the system 
Is needed now. 


A few bottles 
Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Will give strength 
To nerves, mind 
And body. 








Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


brending CONSTANTINE’S 





of pure 

soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap( Persian Healing) 
then you'll not be disappointed, 


Sold by druggists generally. 

















Easter Suggestions. 


Vases for Flowers, and Loving- 
Cups, plain, cut and variously deco- 
tated. Many styles and patterns. 





C., DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 Broadway, near 2\st St., New York. 








of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 
a sealed 








‘The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor, Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


















and dated 
y oval bottle ¢i- 
; rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer}; 
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WEDDING GIFTS 
OF STERLING SILVER 


Gifts are appreciated fer their 
artistic and intrinsic value. The 
shape and form which a given 
piece of silverware receives—the 
results of the handiwork of the 
skillful artisan—the exquisite tra- 
cery with which it is decorated— 
these are the things which satisfy 
the eye and constitute its artistic 
value. 

Sterling silver means silver that is 
925-1000 fine—these 
figures represent its 
intrinsic value. 


The trade mark of the 


GORHAM CO., Silversmiths 


is a guarantee of the highest 
artistic and intrinsic value. The 
purchaser of Gorham silverware 
kno ws that the best resources of 
the modern silversmith’s art have 
been employed in its manufacture, 
and he is, moreover, satisfied that 
it has the requisite fineness. 

The latest products in Gorham 

silver may be obtained from all the 

representative jewelers and dealers 

in silverware throughout the 

country, or at their New York City 

Establishment. 


GORHAM CO., Silversmiths 


New York. 


TRAOT MARK 


Broadway and Nineteenth St., 





The e Christy Saddle 


Is now being ridden by over 
5,000 physicians and is en- 
dorsed by the medical pro- 
fession of Furopeand America 
as anatomically correct and 
the only wi of saddie for cy- 
clists to safely ride. Over 75 
bicycle manufacturers have 
adopted the Christy as a regu 
lar equipment or an option 
for 1898, without additional 
chargesat retail. Avoid imi- 
tations. Insist on the Christy. 
Once a Christy rider, always 
Christy Booklet free. 





a Christy advocate. 
New York A.G.SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 
Babe gegeg dow hear eg bheheoeae 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable pm 9 ao invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


dor Ave. and 42d St., New York, N, Y. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 








Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
ROOMS, $1:22 PER DAY AND — 
rat Rrgw awe 








GS The most perfect bearings ever put & 
into a bicycle, and the only per- 
4% fectly cut sprockets yet made, arein 


sWaverley: 
Bicycles $ 5 O: 
a 








A COMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN FOR - 15c. 


Fifteen cents from any reader of this paper will an ony = e 
the Grandest Collection of high-grade Flower Seeds 
ever offered. Ten packets, all distinct varieties, and 
each pucket retails at § or 10c. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seed Growers and Importers, 


50 BARCLAY STREET, New Yor«. 












THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


THE GENUINE 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
The First Egg. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


THE first egg! Who lays the first egg 
in the spring? In March we know the 
owl, a round ball of feathers, sits on her 
eggs in some dark nest deep down in a 
hollowtree. But this night-vagrant does 
not count. Which of the birds of song 
and sunshine—larks, thrushes, robins 
and their like—which of these may first, 
boast the lovely mystery of the hidden 
nest, and the secret treasure of the eggs? 
According to Mr. Burroughs, who has a 
good store of woodcraft, the honor be- 
longs to the pheebe-bird. When you go 
to the old pastures on a warm day in 
early spring, and hear her wistful note, 
‘*Phoebe! Phoebe!’ or see her flitting 
among the gray granite rocks that break 
through the turf, she is building. Be- 
fore showery, changeful April is over, 
her delicately pointed eggs are laid in 
the warm nest. 

There is more than one riddle to guess 
in the birds’ egg—the reason of. its 
shape, round or pointed, for one thing? 
Why is the egg of the night-bird round, 
and the eggs of song-birds and game- 
birds, as a rule, pointed in shape? I 
think the reason is this: Birds of the 
dark take only short flights. They do 
not need great swiftness or strength of 
wing, like an eagle or falcon; nor do 
they gleam and whir by us like the 
quick-darting humming-birds. Markthe 
owls at night; you will see them skim- 
ming over the surface of the ground, 
hardly flying at all, peering about for 
small birds and field-mice. They need 
to fly near the earth to perceive the tiny, 
dusky shapes of the mice, even with their 
splendid amber eyes, round and wide, 
to gather in all the scattered gleams of 
the night. So these birds are round 
balls of soft down, made for silence, and 
their eggs or outside cases are also 
round. On the other hand, birds of day- 
light are shaped like the arrow that 
cleaves the air, or the narrow canoe and 
the fish that glide or fly so smoothly 
through the water. The long, pointed 
shape is best for flight, and a bird that 
flies much, naturally has a long, pointed 
egg corresponding to its own shape with 
the wings folded close to its sides as it is 
before being hatched. But there is an- 
other riddle—that of color. 

Why is the round egg white? Why 
are the eggs of the chimney-swallows, 
and the woodpeckers whose nests are in 
holes and cavities, and of kingfishers 
and bank-swallows that have homes un- 
der the cliffs and in the clay of river- 
banks, also white? So also are the eggs 
of the common pewee, that builds among 
the dark rafters of barns and under the 
shadows of the stonework of old bridges 
white. Some of these white eggs are 
lovely,and as smooth as the finest ivory. 
It is natural they should be without 
color, since they are shut away from the 
sunlight. But there are the humming- 
birds’ eggs—two tiny milk-white pearls 
that lie in open sunshine when not cov- 
ered with the mother’s feathers—why 
are these without tint or fleck? Is it not 
because the fairy nest, of woven tree- 
lichens and thistle-down, is perched in 
the cleft of some high twig at the very 
outmost tip of some far-off bough, and so 
effectually protecied that the eggs are 
in no need of ‘‘the protective mimicry ”’ 
of color? Their pure whiteness is no 
peril, as it would be in nests built low, and 
within reach of rough and careless hands. 

The colors of the forest are green or 
greenish-blue or cream-white, from the 
many tree-blossoms, as the bay, the dog- 
wood, the sweet birch and others, and 
all these tints are barred and mottled 
and speckled with streaks and dots of 
shadow and sunshine, the shadows ta- 

king many tints as they fall. All these 
colors and markings are reproduced in 
the eggs of the forest birds, so that they 
are not easily detected. The jays have 
eggs of a curiously mottled green; some 





of the thrushes’ eggs are of an exquisite 


blue, tho those of the ground-thrush are 
creamy, spotted with brown; and the 
eggs of the poor, awkward whippoorwill, 
left upon the leaves, are of mixed color, 
lavender spots on a whitish ground, a 
pattern hardly discernible among low- 
growing blossoms of purple and white. 
The eggs in the oriole’s swinging nest 
are a light green, with quaint, fantastic 
marks and curves of rich brown and 
black; and the song-sparrow’s eggs are 
thickly freckled—“ fairy favors.’’ The 
‘‘robin’s egg blue’’ we all know; and 
the tree-pewee, weaving her nest when 
the woods are in bloom, lays cream- 
tinted eggs with rings of purple and 
brown spots around the larger ends. 

The birds seem-to nest from April all 
through summer, and some raise more 
than one brood of nestlings. May and 
June are full of the chirp and twitter of 
young birds trying a first flight in the 
sunny air; and the goldfinch, the yellow- 
bird and the red cedar-bird choose Au- 
gust as their month. _The bird that lays 
the /as¢t egg in September we might easily 
guess. It is the quail. The shy brown 
mother and her little brown brood, are 
hardly to be distinguished in color from 
the brown and russet of the dry and 
fallen leaves. Her first nesting comes 
during wheat harvest in Virginia; it is a 
later brood that belongs to the fall. I 
remember once walking on a sunny day 
in a golden broom-sedge field, and hear- 
ing all at once the very sweetest mother 
talk in the world, as musical as the talk 
of Irish fairies, twittering calls and ten- 
der notes, almost under my feet. There 
ran a busy mother quail and her family 
of small, brown-feathered folk, so small 
that at a sweet pipe of warning from the 
mother they instantly vanished under 
the brown leaves from an oak near by, 
and were out of sight. 

We excluded the owl from our list, for 
her nest is sheltered from outside condi- 
tions of weather; but if we count her 
eggs also, our octave runs from March 
to September, a dainty succession of 
round or oval eggs. 


LyncuBureG, Va. 


The Cooking and Serving of 
Hard-Shelled Squash. 


BY JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 


SOME years ago, when 1 first intro- 
duced the Hubbard squash to the public, 
I would have. occasionally complaints 
that the writer’s great objection to the 
squash was the difficulty of removing 
the shell before cooking. To those who 
practiced it I should say it was an objec- 
tion of a mostemphatic character. The 
public has since become better acquaint- 
ed with the hard-shelled squashes, and 
have long given over the attempt to fight 
that kind of a battle with them. In pre- 
paring a hard shell for cooking, after 
having opened it, the easiest way to cut 
it up into pieces of convenient size is by 
cutting with the knife on the inside down 
to the shell, and then, raising the knife 
and squash together, bring them down 
with a quick blow, when the shell will 
break in a line just under the cut. 

If the attempt is made to cut up the 
squash by outside blows, with an ax or 
hatchet, these areaptto glance, and at 
the best more or less of waste fragments 
are apt to result from it. Theusual way 
for cooking is to boil; the objection to 
the plan is that the outside of the pieces 
are likely to absorb more or less of water. 
Decidedly the better way is to cook by 
steam. The thrifty housewife knows 
how readily this can be done by resting 
the pieces ona perforated cover which 
fits into the cooking vessel below the 
outside cover. This will not make a good 
squash out of a poor one, but it will so 
far preserve its good qualities that one 
which cooked the ordinary way would be 
watery may by steaming prove fairly 
dry. Tocook by steam requires about 
half as long again as cooking by boiling. 

Now a word as to preparing the squash 
for the table. The general plan, as 
every one knows, is to scrape it out of 
the shell, work in a little butter and end 
with a surface addition of pepper, This 
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process makes but a pasty mass of the 
very best squash, and brings good and 
poor alike down to the same inferior 
level. If the squash is a sweet one, it 
will retain its sweetness, it matters not 
in what way it is prepared for the table; 
but if it has that dryness which belongs to 
the very best type, this treatment de- 
stroys the fine grain. For years in our 
family we have had but one way of 
bringing squash to the table, and that 
has been on the shell. Before cooking 
it is cut up in pieces of the right size for 
individual use, and is served in its own 
natural dish—we have oysters ‘‘ on the 
shell,’’ and why not squash? There is 
One special reason for serving it on the 
shell that with us, who rather pride our- 
selves on being squash connoisseurs, is 
of weight, and that is, that in all squashes 
the richest part is within a quarter of an 
inch of the shell, just the portion that is 
usually thrown away by the cook when 
she scrapes out her pasty mass and 
brings it tothe table. A poor squash is 
about the same all through; but a good 
one, one that is fine-grained and dry, be- 
comes richer and richer as you approach 
the shell or skin; for-we bring to table 
all our squashes in this way, whether they 
are the shell variety or not. ‘*Sweet as 
a chestnut’”’ is the standard phrase used 
to measure the quality of a first-class 
squash; but all winter thus far our 
squashes ix the layer near the skin have 
averaged as much sweeter and richer 
than a chestnut as that favorite of chil- 
dren is superior to the common horse- 
chestnut. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 





Spring Problems. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks over again the 
same old questions that come every year, 
What strawberries shall I plant and 
when shall I plant them? I should by 
all odds prefer to set themin April, or as 
soon after as the ground can be made 
ready. I would then mulch every plant 
with sawdust or coal ashes, or both; a 
little wood ashes helps. But if youcan- 
not plant in the spring, let it be as early 
as possible after new plants have formed 
in the fall. The trouble with fall plant- 
ing is that the weather is more apt to be 
dry, and more attention must be paid to 
mulching and watering. Besides, it is 
impossible to get a full crop from fall- 
set plants the next year. Much more 
attention must also be paid to winter pro- 
tection when the plants are young. 

For kinds, 1 shall do nearly all my 
planting this spring from Bismarck and 
Wm. Belt for maincrop. For very early 
I shall set the old Michel and the new 
Ivanhoe; for very late I shall take Michi- 
gan and Margaret. All these varieties 
are well proven and reliable. Bismarck 
and Wm. Belt are noble varieties in every 
way. Margaret does not, with me, grow 
plants well; I shall therefore keep it in 
stools. Clyde isa grand plant-maker and 
every way a good berry, but not so large 
in fruit as some ofthe others. Itis a 
grand and reliable berry, however. If 
you insist on planting one variety, I 
think you-might well settle upon Bis- 
marck. Brandywine is a magnificent 
berry, but with me has not borne heavy 
crops. Bubach remains a grand old 
variety; nor shall I as yet let go of Cum- 
berland. We have now so many first-class 
varieties which give staminate or perfect 
blossoms that there is nolonger any rea- 
son for planting varieties which have im- 
perfect flowers. 

A problem has been crewded on us 
more and more of late years, whether to 
raise the largest possible crop of fruit, or 
the best possible crop. The rational 
answer is that we should sacrifice quan- 
tity to quality; and this we must do in 
order to hold the market. In small or 
large fruit-growing alike, we have come 
to such competition that we cannot re- 
tain our customers with second-class 
fruit. There has been a great deal of 
education going on of late, and many of 
the old whims and prejudices are work- 
ing out of the market. Red apples are 
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still in favor; but it is possible to sell 
with equal advantage a prime quality of 
yellow or green apples. In small fruits 
the demand is still for large size, but: 
there is a closer examination of qual- 
ity. Crescent and Wilson no longer 
sell with those who know Brandy- 
wine, Sharpless and Marshall. It 
is also possible to sell quite readily 
white currants, which ten years ago were 
a positive drug in the market. The 
problem demands that there shall be at- 
tention first to size and color, second to 
quality, and the demand for quality must 
be met at all events. To secure the 
primest fruit we are compelled to pay at- 
tention first to the selection of the varie- 
ties, second to the best methods of cul- 
ture, and third to thinning fruit. No 
property can be of less value than a neg- 
lected orchard, grown to suckers, stand- 
ing in grass, without spraying or thin- 
ning of fruit. On the other hand, no prop- 
erty can be more valuable than a well- 
cultivated orchard, in which the fruit is 
properly thinned and carefully sprayed, 
and the trees regularly fed. At a recent 
convention of fruit-growers, the point 
was made that formerly the market 
sought the product, now the product 
must seek the market. This is true in the 
largest sense of the word. Buyers are 
far more careful as to the fruit that they 
purchase for shipping. Not only must 
the fruit be made attractive, but it must 
be superior in flavor. Quality cannot be 
secured in an orchard where the trees 
grow too close, or the fruit hangs too 
thickly on the trees. Sun and air must 
be freely admitted, and the strength of 
the trees given to the choicest specimens. 

Another question follows, ‘* Which 
fruit would you recommend to one who 
proposes to turn to horticulture from 
general farming?’ I would say by all 
means plant apples and cherries. Of 
apples I would select only the standard 
varieties. For winter I would not go 
beyond Baldwin, Greening, Northern 
Spy, King, Roxbury Russet. In some 
sections I should plant the Spitzenburg 
freely. The Sciawassee Beauty, a seed- 
ling of Fameuse, is classed as a winter 
apple, but must mainly be disposed of 
in autumn. Among the apples that are 
locally very valuable, you may place 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Walbridge, 
and Yellow Bellflower. In this section 
we have no apple that is more sure to 
produce heavy crops than the Kirkland. 
There is really more money in apples 
than in any other crop grown on the 
farm; but this depends onconditions not 
ordinarily given to the apple-tree. On 
the whole, I would undertake to get 
profits from any other fruit, from a sys- 
tem of neglect, or go-as-you-please, 
sooner than from the apple. It needs to 
be very weightily considered, that neg- 
lected apple orchards cumber the ground. 
Don’t plant an apple orchard unless you 
mean to be a student of its needs, and 
considerate of its wishes. 

One more question ends the list. A 
correspondent wishes to know if any of 
the new currants have proved to be of 
such value as to supersede the old. I 
answer briefly that, so far as I know, the 
very best red currant in existence is the 
old Versailles; and the very best white 
currant is White Grape. The last sur- 
passes all currants in quality and in 
beauty. I find among my own seedlings 
varieties that I hope will, on thorough 
test, prove to be superior to those I have 
named. 

Cunton, N. Y. 
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Personals. 


Ir isa rare thing for one American- 
born and of American ancestry to be made 
a professor in a German university. Dr. 
Caspar René Gregory, who is Tischen- 
dorf’s successor at Leipzig, and who com- 
pleted his work on the New Testament, 
is expected to be in this country from 
August 5th to October 18th, and will be, 
doubtless, heard in various cities and 
universities on subjects connected with 
his New Testament studies. 





...-Three men whose names will be 
regarded as great in the history of the 
Afro-American race—Douglas, Langston 
and Bruce—have within a comparatively 
short time been buried from Washington. 
Douglas was a great orator and leader, 
with a world-wide fame; Langston was 
scholarly and magnetic on platform and 
in forum; ex-Senator Blanche K. Bruce, 
who has so lately died, was a well-fur- 
nished legislator and man of affairs, the 
only colored man who has ever been 
United States Senator; and twice he was 
appointed Registrar of the Treasury, and 
held that office at his death. He was not 
aman of any pretense, and it was not 
any good luck that made him successful. 
He was no man’s jealous competitor, and 
was honored whether he spoke in the 
Senate or the little church in Washing- 
ton of which he was a member. Bruce 
was but fifty-seven years of age at his 
death; Langston reached his sixty- 
seventh year, and Douglas lived to be 
seventy-eight. 

....Sir Henry Bessemer, of world-wide 
reputation, died in the early part of this 
month. Sir Henry was an Englishman, 
tho his great discoveries in the working 
of iron and steel have made-him a citizen 
of all countries.” He was born at Charl- 
ton, Hertfordshire, in 1813. His father 
before him was of an inventive turn of 
mind, and at the age of twenty built a 
floating steam-engine for the draining of 
turf-pits. Henry was attracted to Paris 
while yet a boy and became a member of 
the French Academy before passing his 
twenty-sixth year. Soon after he made 
a successful alloy for type composed of 
copper, tin and bismuth. Later, when 
international disturbances took place in 
Europe, he improved the rifling of guns 
and invented a method for making large 
cannon in separate pieces, which enabled 
him to use different qualities of metal in 
their different parts. The Queen knight- 
ed him at Windsor in 1879. He also re- 
ceived honors from the King of Wurtem- 
burg and the Emperor of Austria. Eng- 
land would not allow him to accept the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
which was offered him by the French 
Government. 


....In every French court of justice a 
crucifix is placed over the chair of the 
presiding judge. Very telling reference 
was made to this fact in the Zola trial 
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card for our handsome illustrated pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
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It gives full particulars 


regarding our offer to sell on the distinct agreement that you may re 
turn it and get your money back if not the equal of any $50.00 Hair 
Mattress in cleanliness, durability and comfort, and if not satisfactory 
in every possible way at the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Our name and guarantee on every mattress 


Not for sale at stores. 





We have cushioned 2,000 churches. 
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Send for our book “Church Cushions.” i 


ELiZABETH ST. New Yor«. 








by M. Clemenceau, one ot the counsel for 
the defense, who is, as every Frenchman 
knows, a Protestant. It had been again 
and again declared that the Dreyfus case 
was res adjudicata, a matter already jn- 
dicially decided, and could not be ques- 
tioned. In reply M. Clemencean ex- 
claimed: 


“ Res judicata! Look up there, gentlemen 
of. the jury,and see the crucified Christ. 
There you have a judicial decision of a pris- 
oner’s guilt. Is it incapable of being ques- 
tioned? Our law sets the crucifix above the 
judge’s head—perhaps for fear of alarming 
him by placing it within sis sight. Far bet- 
ter if it hung opposite to him, so as to keep 
before his eyes the warning of the supreme 
miscarriage of justice. I do not worship 
Christ in the way many of you do. But I 
perhaps love him more, and assuredly obey 


him better, than do those who are now per- 
<a his Hebrew countrymen in the 
name oft his religion of love.” 


The colleague of M. Clemenceau, M. 
Labori, concluded his speech by grimly 
reminding the judge that ‘‘ the most hate: 
ful name in history is that of the judge 
who sacrificed innocence to please the 
mob—the name of Pontius Pilate.” 
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before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 

**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
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‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ ‘ 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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